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NATIONAL 
Swing Door Latch No. 25 


Designed for Barns and Private Garages 





The next time a customer asks 
for a swinging barn door latch 
show him this one. 


It is quickly adjustable for all 
doors from 3% to 2% inches thick. 
It is strong—made entirely of 
steel. It is practical—its construc- 
tion prevents the handle from be- 
ing flattened when a door is swung 
full back against a building. 


Safety first: This latch pre- 
vents injury to the hand when 
either opening or closing a door, 
because the handle is placed back 
of center of case. 


Even should a barn door sag the 
strike on this latch has a wide 


LATCH CATCHES IN 
LO 
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opening which always insures a 
positive lock. 

Illustration shows how easily a 
padlock can be inserted to lock this 
latch. This padlock has an un- 
breakable solid brass spring which 
will not rust. 


Easily installed: All a customer 
need do is bore a ™% inch hole for 
the handle and insert screws. 


Packed one in a box, with screws 
and catch complete. 


We supply the Dealer direct 
from factory at factory ‘prices. 
Send for Catalog. It illustrates 
and describes the complete na- 
tional line of profit bringing Build- 
ers’ Hardware. 


National Mfg. Co., Sterling, III. 
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YU, FOUN AY 
By Roy F. SOULE 
B writhe is a problem that is too frequently selfishly simplified for the purchaser 




















































by the seller. 


Too frequently the buying of a bill of goods is handicapped by a series of 
sales interruptions that tend to pry the buyer’s mind away from the order 
under consideration. The seller in the meantime concentrates on the sale 
and the result is consequently in his favor. 


The best buyers in the hardware field are invariably those who do not 
permit other interests to interfere while the purchase of stock is taking 
place. 

The arrival and departure time of trains should aid materially in a de- 
i_—_—sw termination of the right time to buy. If the best train arrives at eleven 
o’clock, and there is a good train out of town at three the buyer cannot 
expect to hold traveling men overnight without payinz indirectly for that added expense. 

A western dealer, who has been remarkably successful, has purposely planned his 
office so that he sits with his back to a powerful light which reflects itself very clearly 
on the face of anyone occupying the only extra chair in his office. Not satisfied with 
the very obvious advantage of being in position to quickly interpret facial expression, 
this dealer has had two inches cut off of each leg of the chair in which the traveling 
man sits. Sitting in his own swivel chair he is in a position of actual physical domi- 
nance which he believes brings an added influence to buying at the right price. 

A good buyer never tells a traveling man the prices other traveling men quote him. 
This is an inflexible rule. News travels fast by underground sources, and the knowl- 
edge of a buyer’s weakness is generally passed on from one man to another until the 
Knights of the Grip are all posted. 


It is just common sense to conclude that the man who cannot keep to himself a cut 
price given him in confidence will soon be in possession of little, if any, information 
worth passing along. 

The want book is the buyer’s best guide. It should be more sensitive to register 
the needs of a store than to portray partiality to any popular traveling salesman. The 
want book all too frequently registers only such items as are “completely out of stock.” 
It should contain a dated inventory of kindred stock. 

For instance a record of “six-inch mill bastard files’ merely tells the buyer of one 
need. An inventory of all files in stock might couple up very closely with buying condi- 
tions. It may show that the stock of eight-inch and ten-inch mill bastard files is suffi- 
cient for but six weeks average demand, and the buyer may know that he will be lucky 
if he can get delivery of such goods in six weeks. 

Such co-operation in dull hours has been known to furnish a stepping stone for more 
than one ambitious clerk. 

The catalogs of the big mail order houses are becoming more and more part of the 
desk equipment of wide-awake buyers. The published price is the recognized retail 
price, and buyers are demanding prices that will permit them to sell in competition. 

A hardware buyer who does not read the market quotations in HARDWARE AGE is 
many years behind the times. He is brushing aside the co-operation of market ex- 
perts in every big center of American hardware. He is failing to “cash 
in” on information that costs close to a thousand dollars a week and his 
purchases checked up against HARDWARE AGE market quotations will 
show that he is paying for his laxness. 

The buyer’s job is a big job. His responsibility is no petty thing. In 
his hands rests the success or the failure of business. He is ammuni- 
tion maker to his majesty the salesman, and records cannot be made 
with wet or defective powder. 

Every buyer in America should read the “freight” editorial on page 
73 of this issue of HARDWARE AGE. It is tremendously timely. 
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Razors 


A Peek at Shavers as Revealed 


by Dusty Pages of History 
By CHARLES DOWNES 


CCORDING to the earliest records of 
A antiquity shaving was first insti- 
tuted by the Egyptian priests for hy- 
gienic reasons, presumably that the scale 
of leprosy might be more easily detected 
and other malignant diseases caught in the 
early stages of development. The Hebrews 
under Moses adopted the same precau- 
tions. 

The book of Leviticus in the Bible pre- 
scribes regulations to be followed by the 
priests of the temple who were also the 
physicians. If certain discoloration of the 
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hair was noticeable, together with scale 
upon the beard, the head and beard of the 
man were shaved and he was placed under 
observation for seven days. 

Perhaps the most momentous shave in 
history was when Delilah caused Samson 
to be shaved as he slept upon her knee. 

Says the Good Book: “And it came to 
pass when she pressed him daily with her 
words, and urged him so that his soul was 
vexed unto death; that he told her all his 
heart and said unto her, “There hath not 
come arazor upon mine head; .. . if 
I be shaven then my strength will go from 
me, and I shall become weak, and be like 
any other man’ And she made 
him sleep upon her knees; and she called 
for a man, and she caused him to shave 
off the seven locks of his head, 
and his strength went from him.” 
xvi, 16-20. 

The earliest recorded advice to use a 
“barber’s razor” is given in the first verse 
of the fifth chapter of Ezekiel: “And thou, 
son of man, take thee a barber’s razor 
and cause it to pass upon thine head and 
upon thy beard 

The ancient Chinese used shell and cop- 
per razors, of about the same size as a 
modern twenty-five-cent piece, attached to 
the end of a small stick. 
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However, shaving was little known to 
history until the time of the Macedonian 
conquest. Plutarch explains that Philip 
caused his warriors to be shaved in order 
that they might not be seized by their 
beards in battle. 

We have every reason to believe that 
military styles were followed in those days 
just as closely as they are to-day by the 
civilian population. At any rate authentic 
records show that the barber’s profession 
was first generally known in Greece in the 
5th century, B. C. 

Varro tells us that barbers were un- 
known in Rome until Tacinius Mena 
brought them thither from Sicily in the 
2nd century B. C. Then they were so 
highly prized that the first barber of Rome 
had a statue erected to his memory after 
death. 

England had champion barbers in the 
early part of the 18th century and cham- 
pionship matches in quick shaving were 
held before large gatherings, many pounds 
being wagered on the result. The record 
was established by one Robert Hardie, of 
Shepherd’s Bush, who shaved six men in 
1 minute and 29 seconds. 

As long ago as 1308 the “Worshipful 
Company of Barbers” was established as a 
guild in London Town. 

From the time of the Middle Ages up 
until the early part of the 19th century 
barbers practiced surgery and dentistry as 
well as shaving and hair cutting. That 
was the origin of the striped pole, the 
white representing the bandage and the 
red the blood, in the time when blood let- 
ting was considered the best medical 
treatment for all physical ills. That which 
is now but a gilt knob at the top of the 
pole was originally the copper basin with 
a semi-circular gap in one side which was 
fitted about a man’s throat while his face 
was lathered so as to prevent his clothes 
from being soiled. 

During the early 19th century legisla- 
tion was passed in England making it il- 
legal for a barber to practice either dentis- 
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try or surgery without a certificate or 
diploma from a recognized school of medi- 
cine. 

The modern “hoe” type safety razor 
first came into use about 1888 and is strict- 
ly an American innovation. 

Scientists maintain that the evolution of 
the human race is causing man to gradual- 
ly lose his hair. 
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By Roy F. SOULE 


BOVE is Freddie White and a few of his gang. 

They are speed demons and infest the ce- 

ment ways of North Bennington, Vt. They 
are the charter members of the Kiddie Kar Club 
in which several million young Americans are in 
good standing. 

“Go Slow” signs mean just nothing at all in their 
young lives. They know none of the disappoint- 
ments of a carbureter, none of meanness of a 
magneto, none of the cussedness of cranking. Fluc- 
tuation in the price of gas doesn’t bother them a 
bit, for they drive the premier vehicle of youth 
propelled by the unrestrained vitality that must 
have vigorous exercise if it is to develop properly. 

It’s great to drive a car that will be anything 
from a Tin Lizzie to a twin-six, all according to 
one’s inclinations. It’s great to hold the steering 
gear of a delivery wagon, a roller coaster, or a fire 

; truck without changing your seat. 
Youth’s garage parks everything from 
a Packard to a motorcycle when the 
active little dreamer sleeps with a 
Kiddie Kar beside his bed. 

One-and-a-quarter-million 
Kars were manufactured and sold in 
the United States last year. But cold 
figures are like old track records. 
They mean nothing unless they are 
trotted out for comparisons. 














Kiddie Kar Comparisons 


() NE-and-a-quarter million Kiddie 
Kars placed end to end would 


Bennington 
Monument is 
300 feet high. 
The 1919 sale 


Kiddie. 


Below—This toy auto was the “cause” of the first 
Kiddie Kar. At right—Clarence White and the first 
Kiddie Kar 


make a solid train 355 miles long, a solid train that 
would reach from Chicago, IIl., to Des Moines, Iowa, 
or from St. Paul, Minn., to Fargo, N. D. These 
figures are based on a No. 3 Kiddie Kar, which is 
18 in. in length. 

The one-and-a-quarter million Kiddie Kars sold 
in the United States last year piled seat high on 
one another would reach into the air so high that 
airplane altitude records would look like door mats 
in comparison. The Bennington Monument is a 
shaft 300 ft. high—it is in sight of the White 
factory. The 1919 sale of Kiddie Kars would make 
a pile 4166 times as high. 

Such a monument of this great American-made 
toy exceeds the height of the Washington Monu- 
ment 2275 times. Those Kiddie Kars piled seat 
high would reach up into the air, or rather on past 
the air 272 miles, a height 50 miles greater than the 
distance from New York City to Boston. 

Throw open the throttle of your imagination. Just 
put a kiddie on every Kar. Let them go three feet 
apart in a gigantic parade. That line would be 
exactly 1065 miles long. Ga 
Can you imagine a parade ns anes f 
of youngsters reaching 
from New York to Mil- 
waukee, via Chicago, with 
35 miles of kiddies and 
kars thrown in for full 
measure? If you can you 
will begin to have a true 
appreciation and a proper 
respect for the American 
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White’s = toy manufacturer. You will also understand just what a big 
“Green thing a clerk in the Adams Hardware Company of Bennington, 
meweg Vt., did when in 1914 he sold Clarence White a tin auto- 
tain” mobile. — 

Cobb 


The Birth of a New Era 


I SAW that toy a few days ago like a faithful old 
horse turned out to pasture; it is well cared for. 
In the president’s office of the H. C. White Com- 
pany it rests in a glass case. It and Freddie 
White were inseparable pals that winter of 
1914-5. It was a good little automobile, 
but Freddie was a husky kid, with all 
smash-bang-zip stuff that is the 
heritage of a healthy, American 
youngster. He didn’t want a toy 
oe to look at. He wanted to ride 
a that auto, and he did. 

The first week he put a hip through the side of the 
tonneau, and when his dad overhauled the buggy Satur- 
day night one wheel was off. 

Every kid in America ought to have a dad like 
Clarence White. He’s one of Freddie’s gang. 
They took the broken toy over to Pa’s optical fac- 
tory and tinkered it into working order. It 
was a good job for it lasted three days. Then 
it busted again and from there and for a 
month Freddie coasted and broke while , 
Freddie’s dad tinkered and smiled. 

Then came the day when Clarence 
White’s patience was punctured. The 
blow-out was complete. The remains 
looked like a wheelbarrow that had 
been in the way of an Erie freight 
train. There wasn’t any patch left 
in it. Clarence looked it over 
and came to the wise conclusion 
that Freddie had a new car 


“Toys are hardware. Hard- 
ware men know it and the 
rest of the world is waking 
up. Sell toys, there’s money 
in it. Insist on toys made in 
the U. S. A.—they are better. 
Good Americans are going to 
boost everlastingly the sale 
of things made here at home.” 





of toys in stock, but they didn’t have one that a kid 
could sit on and propel by foot power. They didn’t 
have one that could be steered, they didn’t have one 
that was built from the ground up to stand the 
joy shocks of a play-mad youngster with rapidly de- 
veloping speed tendencies. 

Knowing this the Bennington optical goods manu- 

facturer went out in the workshop and put in two 
days’ making the first Kiddie Kar. It has hardly 
been changed since. 

The principal features of the toy Freddie White 
“Where took with him to bed that night have never been 
eitine: tek eave tis = the changed, but from that well-made toy a great busi- 
dials ines Sade a ail ml e8 ness has been developed. From those two day’s 
atnaatittels. Peete work an industry regularly employing 300 factory 

ane ae / Kiddie Kare people has been created. From Freddie White’s first 

day of ecstasy the poy howls of millions of kiddies 






















Company still had a lot from this 
pone from one to seven years of age has been filled to 
American . 9V¢r flowing. 
—— 0d Trout Is a Treat 
inety 


per cent of BUSINESS employing 300 people, a business 
them go to that keeps a saw mill on the hum, a business 
America’s that rightfully claims to be the most rapidly de- 
boys and girls veloped and substantially founded toy business in 
through the world is a business worth any hardware man’s 
hardware 
stores.” 
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attention. I heard these figures. I 
took them with a grain of salt. I met 
“T’ll-tell-the-world Trout,” the White 
sales manager, and in a moment of in- 
discretion I suggested that his adding 
machine needed repairs. 

Trout hit the ceiling and stayed up 
in the air uniil I had agreed to go to 
North Bennington and be convinced. 
We took the Hudson River Night Line 


boat for Albany, and in an easy deck chair, under 
the influence of a full moon, I listened to the master 
salesman of the toy industry. 

Trout is a treat any way you take him. Trained 
as National Cash Register salesman he has lost none 
of the Patterson pep in his transfer to toys. He is 
a bubbling bowl of happiness. He never had a bil- 
ious day in his life. He’s a 5-ton truck with a 20- 
ton engine. He believes in his firm, believes in his 
job, believes in Kiddie Kars, and by the eternal 
powers that make good men he is ready to go his 
length to convert the opposition or to create new 
selling sources. 

Trout carries a list of customers in a double-faced 
leather hip pad, and in that book are the names of 
his 250 wholesale customers. In that book are the 
names of 225 wholesale hardware concerns. In 
other words, 90 per cent of the sales of this world 
beater toy have been made by hardware men. And 
still some people are sound asleep to the fact that 
hardware people are in the big toy game. 

We arrived at North Bennington. Harrie White 
met us in a Buick. I don’t know why, for it was a 
down hill coast to the factory and we could have 
made it on a “Number 5.” Ten minutes later we 
were going through the plant. 

Putting Kars Under Kiddies 

ECENTLY I visited the factory where the best 

bedroom furniture in the world is made. The 
equipment in the Kiddie Kar factory is better and 
the finish is just as good. The inspection is stiffer 
than in that furniture factory. I was utterly 
astounded. I saw Kiddie Kar parts discarded be- 
cause of tiny knots. I saw them rejected on in- 
spection for poor finish in parts that didn’t show. 
I saw the lumber, rock maple for the wheels, bass- 
wood for the seats, yellow birch for the bolsters 
and white birch for the yolks and handles. Each 
lumber pile was the choice stock of a day’s run at 
the mill. 

I saw this lumber steamed and kiln dried. I saw 
it planed and sized, saw it take form under saws, 
planer knives and turning machines, saw those parts 
fitted together with a care one wouldn’t expect to 
encounter outside a watch factory. 
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Here is “Ill-tell-the-world” Trout, the White sales man- 
ager, landing another car-load order from a hardware 
jobber. Trout is a treat 
any way you take him. 
He never had a bilious day 
in his life. 





I saw, marvelled and criticised. I couldn’t see the 
need of such stock in a toy. I couldn’t see the sense 
of piano finish on a play thing. It was too good. 
I thought they were crazy, but when we left the 
packing room where the master wrapper put each 
Kiddie Kar in a package quicker than I could wrap 
a five-pound package of nails, when I left all that 
and came back to the office where White’s “Green 
Mountain” Cobb trotted out figures to show the 
unit cost of each operation, then I said “How in the 
name of Moses do you do it?” 

Cobb answered me with another question, “Is it 
worth while?” My answer was “yes,” for the light 
had filtered through. 

This toy is made to endure. The American toy 
industry is on trial and such manufacturers as the 
White brothers are building for the future. 

“Is this quality appreciated?” I asked. 

“You bet it is, and I will tell you why,” said 
Trout. “It’s because we sell largely through the 
hardware jobber.” 


“T got Harrie White aboard a big one and Graflexed 
him on the go” 
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I saw the hill where the first Kiddie Kar was 
tested. Then I got Harrie White aboard a big one 
and Graflexed him on the go. 

I saw 35,000 gross of screws in one pile. “Whole- 
sale ’em?” I asked. “Sure,” was the reply. “Six 
screws in every Kiddie Kar.” 

I saw a new plant under construction, a big plant, 
one that will jump the manufacture of Kiddie Kars 
to two million in 1920, and I could hardly realize 
that all this had come from a true interpretation of 
a little boy’s desires, a tin automobile sold by a 
hardware clerk, a true American daddy and a bun- 
dle of American aggressiveness. Four years on the 
map, two million Kiddie Kars to be built in 1920. 
Where do they all go? 


Where Do They Go? 
ROUT, National Cash trained Trout, gave me 
the answer. He quoted from that double-faced 
hip pad: 


Kelley-Howe-Thomson Company, sold 1100 dozen. 


Marshall-Wells Company, 800 dozen. 

Janney, Semple, Hill & Company, 1130 dozen. 
Hackett-Gates-Hurty Company, 520 dozen. 
Logan-Gregg Hardware Company, 925 dozen. 


Hardware Age 


Brown-Camp Hardware Company, 200 dozen. 

Paxten & Gallagher, 1200 dozen. 

Wyeth Hardware Company, 300 dozen. 

Blish, Mize & Silliman Hardware Company, 400 
dozen. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company, 2000 
dozen. 

Simmons Hardware Company, 1800 dozen. 

Richards & Conover, 1000 dozen. 

Luetkemeyer Company, 900 dozen. 

And then Trout’s reading got ahead of my pencil. 

The names of 225 hardware wholesalers is too 
many to print in one story. The big dope is this: 

Toys are hardware. 

Hardwaremen know it and the rest of the world 
is waking up. 

Exercise toys that develop a child’s body, or me- 
chanical toys that train the mind are the American 
idea of what a child should play with. 

The American toy industry should be perpetuated. 
The White factory is a good example. Good Amer- 
icans are going to boost everlastingly the sale of 
things made here at home. More power to the 
Kiddie Kar and other toys made in the workshop 
of Uncle Sam. 


Some of the 300 workers in the model White plant turning out miles of toys for 
American girls and boys 
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Dangers of 
the Postal 
Zone Law 





By ARTHUR CAPPER 


United States Senator from 


Kansas 


Reprinted from Leslie’s Weekly 


the public than that involved in the postal 

principles on which is based our postal legisla- 
tion. The present postal zone law needs careful 
consideration, and every citizen and home through- 
out this nation should earnestly endeavor to under- 
stand the important factors involved. 

For there is no function of government that 
reaches every citizen and every home to the extent 
of our United States postal service. For over sev- 
enty years the history of our postal legislation 
shows that our country has not legislated for postal 
service on the basis of cost, because the postal serv- 
ice is of such universal benefit, is such an instru- 
ment of information and education and unification, 
that to restrict it in any way is to hurt the country 
that we as thinking citizens wish to serve. So 
clearly and firmly has this American postal principle 
been held that postage cost must not determine the 
postage rate, that our postoffice has delivered letters 
and publications to Yankee whaling ships at Point 
Barrow in the Arctic Circle for two cents that cost 
over $5.60 to deliver. I would ask any thinking 
citizen if it is not just as important that a Yankee 
skipper home from a whaling cruise shall be able 
to understand and vote intelligently upon the great 
public questions of the day as it is for the citizen 
who has stayed at home? This principle is sound. 
Shall not California, Kansas and Maine have equal 
postage on all information as an American right? 

Our rural free delivery system—the most expen- 
sive and least revenue-producing branch of the 
postoffice—costs 115 cents per piece of mail matter, 
and this 11% cents is over and above the cost of col- 
lecting, sorting, handling, transporting and re- 
handling until it gets into the rural free delivery 
earrier’s wagon. This has all been done upon the 
American postal theory that the postoffice function 
was a service to the American people and that the 
cheapness of postage was a benefit to the American 
home. 


Tite» is no subject of greater importance to 


A “Subsidy to Readers” 


[* has been alleged—and maybe some have fallen 

victim to its un-American and illogical absurdity 
—that cheap postage on magazines and newspapers 
is a subsidy to the publishers. It is not a subsidy 
to the publishers. It is, if you want to use the 
term “subsidy,” a subsidy to American readers. You 
can determine this for yourself. Who receives the 
benefit or subsidy when the Yankee skipper of a 
whaling ship off Point Barrow, in the Arctic Circle, 
receives news from home which costs $5.60 to 
deliver? Is that a subsidy to his home newspaper, 
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his periodical or magazine, or is the benefit of that 
to the ship captain himself and his citizenship and 
our united and national standards of intelligence? 

You will instantly recognize that it is this ship 
captain receiver of costly postal service who is bene- 
fited, and your common sense will instantly prove 
to you that in every case of cheap postage the 
primary and entire benefits is to the receiver. 
Would you have Kansas pay higher postage than 
New York merely because any information hap- 
pened to be printed in New York? Why handicap 
the postal service of Kansas by a higher and dis- 
criminatory postage rate? I come from Kansas, 
but the discrimination is similarly true of every 
other State. 

Cheap postage on periodicals and newspapers has 
made the American nation a nation of readers be- 
yond any nation in the world. If there is any 
thought in your mind that this is not a national 
benefit, I ask you to compare in your mind this 
great country with its splendid and homogeneous 
American idealism, its singleness of purpose and 
the universality of its achievements with those 
nations in the world in which there is but little 
magazine reading. 

The Consumer Pays 

ig” ba as a practical proposition. You know the 

economic law that all costs must ultimately be 
paid by the final consumer, i. e., in this case the 
reader. To raise the postage on publications means 
that the publishers, as business men, must add this 
charge to the price of their periodicals—and thus 
lessen reading. Is this a good thing? And again 
I ask every reader to consider those nations in the 
world which have never encouraged widespread read- 
ing nor the widespread distribution of periodicals 
and newspapers, and to answer that question. For 
it is one which I and other legislators in Congress 
have to face and with which we must deal. 

The country had a postal zone system at one 
time, applying to letters and newspapers and period- 
icals. The abolition of the zone system was made 
complete by President Lincoln in 1863 and the zone 
system was abolished not only on periodicals and 
newspapers, but also on letters, because it was re- 
garded as an unsound postal policy and un-American 
that a citizen or home should have to pay more 
postage simply by an accidentally greater distance 
from the point of mailing. The postal service is an 
American service from all Americans to all Ameri- 
cans on a basis of equal postage and equal service. 
I ask every reader to consider for himself if this 
is not sound Americanism. 

Now, on the practical side I wish to point out that 
the country newspapers have circulation in their 
county of publication without any postage charge 
whatsoever and this can only be justified and con- 
tinued on our American theory that the postal func- 
tion is an equal service to all American homes. 


All for Cheap Postage 


[? would be obviously unfair for those supporting 

the postal theory that the cost must determine 
the rate of postage to ask that a letter costing 1'2 
cents for delivery alone on rural routes ‘should be 
sent for one cent. I do not have to be convinced 
that we should have one cent letter postage. I am 
for cheap postage as a great American social serv- 
ice. I believe that every right-thinking American 
is for cheap and equal postage. But there is no 
logical reason for believing that the rate on one 
class of postal matter must be determined by the 
rate on another class of postal matter. The figures 
of postal cost upon which this unsourd and un- 

(Continued on page 71) 








When HeppIs Hep 


By Roy F. SOULE 


ing any time. Its editorial page is one of the 
best in America, and its business news is 
snappy and reliable. 

I was in the city of Brotherly Love last week 
and the Ledger informed me that the Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Company was all dressed up and 
on their way to bigger business accomplishment. 
Ten minutes later I was going up the steps that 
lead to the offices and display rooms of the house 
that has broken records every thirty days for the 
past 46 months. 

The big “welcome” sign in black and white at 
the head of the stairs and a ceiling hung with 
strips of black and white paper was decidedly dif- 
ferent. “Fly paper” was my first guess, and then 
I realized that these Quakers have been going so 
fast that a super-fly couldn’t light on them. Then 
I rounded the curve that landed me in the greatest 
display of housewares ever trotted out for a 
thirty-day drive. 

I’ll bet the fellow who designed that display has 
some time past spent a lively evening at Bustano- 
by’s Black and White Lobster Palace in New York. 
Striped streamers hung from the walls and more 
fuzzy paper from the ceilings. You just naturally 
expected Pierot and Pierette to pop out from 
behind a Bissell sweeper and break loose with an 
exhibition dance. Housewares, heaps of them, food 
choppers, vacuum sweepers, brooms, household 


Tin Philadelphia Public Ledger is worth read- 


paint, dusters, mops, enameled ware, aluminum 
goods, oil stoves, freezers, kitchen cutlery, perco- 
lators! Great Scott, they had moved a whole de- 
partment to the show-off floor. 

Then Fred Heppenstead, ‘‘Hepp” they call him, 
popped out from behind a Liberty Bell cook stove 
with an armful of Pyrex glassware, and yelled, 
“Welcome, little stranger, thought you were on a 
fishing trip?” 

“T was, Hepp,” I answered, “but I ran out of 
bait and came down to dig in your garden.” 


Hardware Age Started It 


aU /Ett, old timer,” he came back, “if you’re 
fishing for good business from her majesty 
the housewife you’ve come to headquarters. We’ve 
got everything for every woman from bride to 
great-grandmother. You started this with that big 
house-furnishing number of Hardware Age that 
carried the report of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association Convention at Pittsburgh. We’ve 
been following through and we have sold more 
housefurnishing goods in the month of July than 
in any month since we hung the Biddle anvil over 
the front door.” 

Hepp dropped his glassware and grabbed me. 
With the less fragile load he piloted the way 
through a display that certainly demonstrates the 
pushing power of an awakened wholesaler. 

Bathroom fixtures, silverware, polishes, fly 
swatters, nickel-plated ware, washing machines, 
phonographs, bread boxes, brushes. Say, Hepp is 
hep—Supplee-Biddle know that the American 
housewife holds a key that fits the door of suc- 
cessful merchandising. 


“Hepp” and his housefurnishing goods “all dressed up” 
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J. R. Gamble, who helped 
boost mutual insurance 


Retail Hardware and Implement Association, 

held at Chattanooga, Aug. 5, 6 and 7, proved 
to be one of the most helpful and enthusiastic State 
gatherings of hardware men ever held in the South. 
The convention was called to order Tuesday after- 
noon by President J. F. Vaughan. After invoca- 
tion, Mayor A. W. Chambliss of Chattanooga wel- 
comed the visiting dealers, as did L. D. Bailey and 
D. H. Wood, both of Chattanooga. Hugh C. Ross, 
ex-president of the Tennessee Association, responded 
briefly to this welcome. 

Wednesday Leon D. Nish of Illinois and J. R. 
Gamble of Alabama spoke in behalf of the Hardware 
Mutual Insurance project, which the Tennessee 
dealers took up with a vim. The allotment of this 
insurance made to the Tennessee Association by the 
insurance committee of the Southeastern Associa- 
tion was oversubscribed by Tennessee deaiers. 
After Secretary Walter Harlan had read his report, 
which was one of the most encouraging ever made 
by the association secretary, the Question Box was 
taken in hand by O. K. Jones, who conducted this 
most valuable feature of the convention in his usual 
snappy style. 


Tx twelfth annual convention of. the Tennessee 


Edenton New President 


HE morning and afternoon sessions of the Ten- 
nessee Hardware and Implement Convention 
were combined Thursday morning at the Hotel Pat- 
ten. The election of officers for the coming year 
was as follows: W. V. Edenton of Jackson, presi- 
dent; W. C. Waddell of Greeneville, first vice-presi- 
dent; F. K. Churchwell of Savannah, second vice- 
president, and Walter Harlan of Atlanta was re- 
elected secretary on his splendid past record. The 
members of the committees were also all re-elected. 
Following the report of the nominating committee 
the installation of officers took place. It was de- 
cided that the 1920 annual convention of the asso- 
ciation would be held in Atlanta with the South- 
eastern Hardware Association, providing this asso- 
ciation met the first ten days in May; otherwise the 
executive committee of the Tennessee Association 
will arrange the place of meeting. 

The greater part of the morning program was 
given over to the Question Box. The chief discus- 
sion was over the 56-inch tread wagon in compari- 
son with the old 60-inch tread wagon. The ad- 





Shield presented to O. K. Jones, 
most popular dealer 


Tennessee Dealers Enthuse 


Twelfth Annual Association Convention 
Held in Chattanooga 














Retiring president, J. F. 
Vaughan, who presided 


vantages in the 56-inch were shown to be that it 
follows right in the tracks of the automobile. A 
resolution requesting the manufacturers of the State 
to manufacture the 56-inch tread wagon was adopted 
and also one requesting the United States repre- 
sentatives to introduce a bill making the 56-inch 
tread wagon the standard wagon to be manufac- 
tured throughout the United States. 

The State seal, presented to the association by the 
Simmons Hardware Co., was awarded to O. K. 
Jones of Sweetwater, Tenn., as the most popular 
hardware man attending the convention. 

Almost three hundred delegates were in attend- 
ance at the old-fashioned barbecue Wednesday after- 
noon, given on top of Lookout Mountain at Natural 
Bridge. The plans for the occasion were in charge 
of J. F. James, president of the Mascot Stove Com- 
pany, of Chattanooga. Mr. James had the barbecue 
prepared on the mountain Tuesday night; it con- 
sisted of lamb, pork and beef. The affair was given 
by the Chattanooga manufacturers and hardware 
dealers. 

After reaching the barbecue grounds several short 
talks were made. R. W. Hatcher of Milledgeville, 
Ga., a visiting delegate, expressed the appreciation 
of the delegates to the convention for the fine way 
in which they had been entertained while here. 





Sell Washing Machines 


“I tell you, gentlemen, that if we 
go after the business we can sell 500 
washing machines in and around 
next twelve 


Sweetwater in the 


months.” 
O. K. Jones, of Sweetwater. 
Tenn., at the Tennessee Con- 


vention. 
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Mrs. Frederick at Your Service 


Editorial Announcement Extraordinary ° 





Mrs. Frederick at work in her own kitchen 


ARDWARE AGE takes pleasure in presenting to you a new 
H contributor, Mrs. Christine Frederick. 

Mrs. Christine Frederick, Household Editor of Ladies’ Home 
Journal, author of “Household Engineering,’ Domestic Efficiency 
I-xpert, National Authority on Domestic Appliances, will write for 
HARDWARE AGE readers, beginning in September, a series of 
wonderfully instructive articles on the merchandising of domestic 
appliances. 

Mrs. Christine Frederick has for years been associated with 
the best women’s magazines and club platforms. 

She has planned one of the most helpful and profitable sales- 
manship campaigns ever undertaken by a business paper. 

Mrs. Frederick is the best in her domain—but she is not too 
good for readers of HARDWARE AGE. 

Mrs. Frederick will go over the great field of domestic ap- 
pliances—W ashing Machines, Vacuum Cleaners, Fireless Cookers, 
Stoves, Ranges, Oil Stoves and Heaters, ete.—taking one subject 
a month during the coming year. 

She will help prepare Hardware Dealers to sell all such house- 
hold equipment to women as capably and readily as they now sell 
tools to men. 

Here is a great opportunity for the readers to learn the real 
sales points of all household equipment—and also to find out how 
to make sales to women. 

Mrs. Frederick has the knack at her finger ends. She has been 
responsible for the purchase of countless Washing Machines, Fire- 
less Cookers, etc., to women who requested her advice. 

Mrs. Frederick’s articles mean a big opportunity for Manufac- 
turers as well as Dealers. 

Imagine a class of 17,000 Dealers all gathered around this ex- 
pert teacher. 

This series will boost domestic appliances and all house fur- 
nishing goods in America’s Hardware Stores. 

Mrs. Frederick’s first article will tell hardware men how to 
sell washing machines to women. Watch for it in the September 


fourth issue of HARDWARE AGE! 
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~ |Boots and Saddles 


By LLEw S. SOULE 
The Man Behind the Counter 
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When “The Man Behind the Counter” 
Sees the Real Cheyenne He Tosses 
the Old Paper-covered “Wild Bill” 
into the Waste Basket — Hardware 
Hints from the “Wild West” Country 








66 HEYENNE, Cheyenne, Hop on my pony.” 
C That breezy refrain was dancing through 
my brain as the train pulled into the me- 
tropolis of Wyoming. I had visions of cowboys and 
cowgirls chasing wild steers down the streets of a 
rambling frontier town. In my mind’s eye I could 
see an Eastern tenderfoot dancing nimbly on the 
station platform to the accompaniment of pistol 
shots, while a bewhiskered audience stood along the 
side lines and drank squirrel whiskey from quart 
flasks. 

I hardly know what I actually expected to see, 
but anyhow I didn’t see it. The train came to a 
halt in front of a strictly modern depot, and I 
climbed off to face the ordinary type of railway 
station frequenter. There was not a single pony 
in sight to invite a saddle hop, so instead I hopped 
into a motor bus and rode in style to an extraordi- 
narily good hotel. I registered at an up-to-date 
desk, where I looked in vain for the marks of spurs 
or bullet holes. Then I sauntered into the bar to 
get an eyefull of Western wickedness. What I 
found was a bunch of mild-eyed traveling salesmen 
sipping cereal beverages through the ordinary soda 
fountain straw. There was not a gun or even a 
holster in evidence. 

Some one called, ‘““Draw two,” and I edged over to 
a friendly wall, expecting to hear the bark of a 
forty-five, but the retired druggist behind the ma- 
hogany bar merely turned a spiggot and filled two 
beer glasses with a foaming imitation of the stuff 
that made Milwaukee famous. I drank a plain 
soda, then took the elevator to my room and un- 
packed my suit case. 

Down in one corner I found what I was searching 
for. It was a paper-bound copy of “The Life of 
Wild Bill.” I tossed it into a waste-paper basket, 
and with it went a bunch of cherished illusions. I 
felt like the small boy who has just discovered that 
Santa Claus is a myth. 


Modern Hardware and Hardware Stores 

I MAY have been slightly disappointed in my first 

view of Cheyenne, from a Wild West standpoint, 
but not from the standpoint of business. Cheyenne 
is a strictly modern little city of about 12,000, 
located in a rich agricultural and stock country. It 
has wide, well-paved streets, good buildings and 
clean, well-stocked hardware stores. The show win- 
dows in the stores are as well trimmed as those 
of any Eastern city, and the stocks are arranged 
with an eye to beauty as well as utility. 

There are four good hardware stores in Chey- 
enne, and the city can well’ be proud of every one 
of them. They are the Arp & Hammond Hardware 
Co., Hopper & Bartley, Wyoming Hardware Com- 
pany and Frank A. Roedel. Some of these stores 
carry farm machinery and all of them carry some 
repairs. 

It was in Frank Roedel’s that I got my first 
glimpse of the frontier I had been looking for. A 
tall, lanky fellow, wearing sombrero and high boots, 
waddled in and leaned up against the counter near 
the row of holes in the floor through which the rope 
samples protruded. 

Frank was busy, and the rest of the crew were 
out helping the tinner put up a galvanized stack, 
but the cowboy was not looking for any help. He 
reached down and drew out a few yards of the 
hard-twist variety that passes muster as a week-day 
lariat. Then he untwisted a few strands and began 
tying a knot that would puzzle a sailor to duplicate. 
When he had finished, no amount of rough wear 
would ravel the ends of that rope. Casually, then, 
he drew out the length he required, measuring it 
with the full sweep of his long arms, cut it off and 
renewed his knotty work on the other end. 

He coiled it neatly, tossed the coil on the counter 
and drawled: ‘What does she stand me, Frank?” 
The price was mentioned, and the amount paid from 
a comfortable-looking roll, fished from his rear 
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Home-made display rack for saddles used by Newherry 
Hardware Co., Alliance, Neb. 














pocket. Then he gave his belt a hitch, tilted his 
hat and ambled out to his pony. That pony was a 
pinto, with vari-colored eyes and‘a wicked look, but 
it was wearing a saddle that must have cost its 
owner several months’ wages, and there were silver 
mountings on the bridle. “Who is he?” I asked 
Roedel. ‘Oh, he’s a rider for one of the big 
ranches,” was the answer. “Just now he is getting 
ready for the Big Frontier Days Celebration, to be 
pulled off here in a few days.” 
The Wild West Stages a Come-Back 

S I said in the beginning, I was rather disap- 

pointed in my first view of Cheyenne. I say 
first in all sincerity. Before I left that town I had 
seen enough Wild West stuff to fill a book. In the 
words of the buck private, I was fed-up on it. 

Every year Cheyenne stages what is known as the 
“Frontier Days Celebration,” and I am here to say 
that it lives strictly up to its name. The day before 
the show opened you couldn’t get a room in Chey- 
enne for love or money. Every train was unloading 
a bunch of sightseers, while the streets were filled 
with sundry tanned citizens, who wore wide- 
brimmed felt hats and walked bow-legged—when 
they walked at all. Usually the above-mentioned 
citizens spent their waking hours on the hurricane 
deck of a cayuse. At this time the town is theirs. 
The lid is off, and they ride down the streets, cheer- 
ing and laughing, swinging their ropes or som- 
breros. There is nothing bad about those fellows. 
They are just big, good-natured boys out for a 
time. With them ride the cowgirls, and if the 
prim little ladies who ride on the bridle paths of 
Central Park could see those Western belles ride 
they would turn green with envy. 

The show is held just outside the town, and, be- 
lieve me, it is worth a trip across the continent to 
see. Some of the stunts those daredevils pull off 
make a Barnum & Bailey circus seem tame by com- 
parison. They ride wild steers just off the range; 
they climb on the backs of bucking renegades; they 
“Bull-dog” the Texas Long-horns. They think no 
more of being catapulted from the back of a wild 
-horse than we do of stubbing our toe against a 
parlor chair. And the way those boys—and girls— 
can handle a rope! They make a lariat mind like 
a trained animal. 

From the amount of rope I saw adorning saddle 
horns, I have a hunch that Cheyenne dealers buy 
their cordage by the carload. If I had all the rope 
business of that section I wouldn’t worry over the 
sales of other hardware. The saddle business must 
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be a winner also, as you can see more high-class 
saddles in one day at.the Frontier Days Celebration 
than you will see in a lifetime in other parts of 
the country. I know now why there was so much 
“horse hardware” on display in Cheyenne. 


A Saddle Tip for the Horse Country 


ATURALLY I saw several stores carrying 

saddles, and I was surprised to note that the 
dealers had no really neat and efficient stands or 
fixtures on which to display their saddle stocks. I 
dug around in my notebooks and photographs and 
finally located a fixture that ought to make good in 
the horse country. Strange as it may seem, the 
fixture I refer to was located in the store of the 
Newberry Hardware Co., Alliance, Neb. It is a 
simple, home-made device, constructed entirely of 
pipe and fittings. 

The illustration shows clearly the method of con- 
struction. There is a pipe base, which may be 
attached to the floor with floor plates if desired, 
and a pipe upright which stands about 36 inches 
from the floor. At the top of the upright is a cross 
bar, at the ends of which are short pipe arms, which 
incline toward the floor. This construction gives 
the top of the fixture somewhat the shape of a 
horse’s back, so that it displays a saddle in the best 
possible manner. Such a fixture can be used on the 
sales floor, out on the walk in front of the store, or 
in the show window with equal advantage to the 
dealer who carries saddles. Next to a horse, it is 
about the best saddle exhibitor I have ever seen. 
Some of you fellows in the range countries can 
profit by this tip from the Nebraska district. 

On the Final Lap 

T° say that I enjoyed the “Frontier Days” is to 

put it mildly. When Big Bill Thompson will 
desert the mayorship of Chicago and Fred Stone 
will sidestep the stage to take part in Cheyenne’s 
Wild West show, there surely must be something 
worth while in it for a common trade paper editor. 
Somehow I think I got more out of it than Thomp- 
son did, and I didn’t have to take the tumbles 
allotted to Stone. 

When the show was over I left town with the 
bunch and beat it for Omaha, the last stop on my 
tour. There I met a live galaxy of jobbers and 
dealers, of which I will tell you in my final news 
letter. I can’t help wishing that you might all have 
taken that trip with me, although I am wondering 
where they would have put you in some of the 
places I visited. I know a lot of you have been 
with me in spirit, and I sincerely hope you have 
gotten at least a portion of the pleasure out of it 
that I have. I love my home, but Oh, you West! 

Yours for the Land of the Long-Horn, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 
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GOVERNMENT Jf 
of the 
PEOPLE, 
by the 
PEOPLE, 
for the 
PEOPLE 





By HORACE HOLLEY 


HEY deceive themselves, and they shall be destroyed, who believe that America 
was established upon a political theory that can be denied, or upon a social ideal 
that can be forgotten. 


America came into being as a result of men’s perception that a people is more 
important than a class. America is maintained upon the universal law that the whole 
is greater than any of its parts. 


It is easier to arouse the household than the community—it is easier to organize 
the group than the nation. But the household that becomes a danger is erecting its own 
scaffold, and the group that follows its own law follows the law of doom. 


“Direct action” is not a new ideal. It is an old evil that America was organized to 
overcome. Landowners and slaveholders tried “direct action” generations ago. Military 
gangsters tried “direct action” for hundreds of years. The parts of society are con- 
tinually attempting to dominate or exploit the whole—but their little day of triumph 
ends in dust. 


Americanism is a positive law. Americanism is irresistibly strong because Ameri- 
canism is eternally just. When Americanism seems weak it is because the law needs 
a newer and clearer definition. 

That newer and clearer definition today is this: The vote ties a man to a greater 
institution than the job, no matter what the job may be. 

The man who thinks that his job is a more powerful political weapon than his vote 


had better realize that there are many different kinds of job—and no job can remain 
a day without the backing of thousands of other jobs. 





No man can live by bread alone. Nor can any man live by railroads alone, or by 
shoes, or by politics or by gold. 


Our votes unite us in a great Common-wealth. Our jobs separate us into a*thou- 
sand separate interests, and if these interests attempt to over-ride our constitutional 
unity, they will divide America into a weakness and poverty worse than the thirteen 
Colonies existing before 1776. 


In which case—if the madness spread so far as to make the attempt successful— 
we should have to adopt the Constitution all over again. 


Americanism is the law of human development. It can be delayed. It cannot be 
denied. 


Is there no American living today with moral force great enough to manifest that law 
within the hearts of the people? 
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Coghlan a Benedict 


“JONK! HONK! Sound your Klaxon. Push her 
down until the hills and hollows sing with joy. 
Then give her one more for a full measure of good luck. 

Reason? 

Plenty of it. Walter Coghlan, married. He has 
rounded the biggest curve in life, and is on the long 
trail commonly known as the home stretch. 

Mrs. John R. Aitken has just honored us with the 
announcement of the marriage of her daughter 
Florence Ellen Jane (Mrs. William Fitzhugh Lee Simp- 
son) to Walter Pierson Coghlan. 

The wedding took place in San Francisco on Satur- 
day, August 2. The young couple will be at home in 
Newark after October 1. 

This explains these frequent western trips of the 
popular secretary of the Klaxon Company. 

If any of the readers of Hardware Age between 
here and the Golden Gate should chance to see a happy, 
good looking girl snuggled up against the driver in 
Walter’s chummy roadster don’t forget to sound your 
Klaxon. 

Hardware Age joins Walter Coghlan’s thousands 
of friends in wishing the young couple a long and 
happy life with no ruts in the road. 


Want the ‘Trappers’ Guide’’? 


HE Oneida Community Ltd. of Oneida, New York, 

is now publishing a monthly paper for professional 
and amateur trappers to be known as the “Trappers’ 
Guide and Monthly News.” It is primarily meant for 
users of game traps but copies are being sent to hard- 
ware dealers to enable them to anticipate the demand 
for traps that is expected to come this fall owing to 
the high prices of furs. 

“The Trappers’ Guide” is being mailed to about three 
quarters of a million trappers, men and boys who 
either make this occupation a means of livelihood or 
recreation. The paper is published as a small news- 
paper and contains articles by authorities on trapping, 
fur market news and a question and answer column. 
All dealers who handle game traps will find it interest- 
ing and instructive. 

The Oneida Community Ltd. advises that every issue 
of this paper will be sent to readers of Hardware Age 
upon request. 


‘“‘Sportsmen’s Headquarters’ 


HE Winchester Repeating Arms Company is open- 
ing at Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street, New 
York City, a “Sportsmen’s Headquarters” designed to 
be a national meeting place for all sporting goods and 
hardware dealers where they “can exchange ideas and 
secure information valuable to them in the conduct of 
their business.” 

Thomas A. Davis, who has been connected with the 
Winchester organization a number of years and who 
is well known among sportsmen throughout the country 
is in charge. Associated with him are J. H. Cameron 
and R. H. Boyd, both experienced sportsmen and recog- 
nized authorities on sporting matters. 

It is stated that this “Sportsmen’s Headquarters” is 
prepared to furnish information about fish and game 
to be found in different localities in which sportsmen 
may be interested, the best way to reach those places, 
the best places to find guides, the sporting equipment 
needed in different localities, how to secure hunting 
licenses and the fish and game laws in the various 
states, the sporting seasons in different sections of the 
country, and any of the thousand and ‘one questions 
that may come up to either dealer of sportsman.” 

It will also offer facilities to dealers to get together 
and will seek to place them in touch with visitors from 
their territory who may be interested in sporting 
equipment. 

Inquiries whether made personally or in writing will 
receive prompt attention. 
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Ashland Dealer Hit by Fire 


EGARDING the losses of the Ogden Hardware Co., 
Ashland, Ky., by fire recently, J. S. Ogden writes: 
“We carried about forty-six thousand dollars worth 
of goods, loss about twenty-nine thousand. Building 
worth about twenty thousand, loss about twelve thou- 
sand. Insurance on stock thirty-two thousand, on 
building sixteen thousand. We expect to build on 
another site this year and will construct a reinforced 
concrete building with brick curtain walls.” 


Door Hanger Company Reorganized 


i + - Safety Door Hanger Company, Ashland, Ohio, 
has been reorganized and incorporated as the 
Topping Manufacturing Company. W. B. Topping 
who originated the business is president of the new 
company and Geo. M. Bear is secretary-treasurer; 
R. R. Leeds, who has been with the American Hard- 
ware Corporation, is vice-president and R. S. Connell, 
formerly with the Stanley Works, is general manager. 
The company will manufacture barn door hangers. 


New Branch Office in Minneapolis 


gee in the territory contiguous to Minneapolis 
will be interested in the announcement of Vom 
Cleff & Company, manufacturers and importers of 
hardware, cutlery and surgical instruments, 105 Duane 
Street, New York City, to the effect that they have 
decided to open a branch office in that city. 

Up to the present time, the company’s business in 
the territory referred to has been handled by E. H. 
Funke, in charge of the Chicago office. C. H. Patek is 
in charge of the new branch office. 

The new offices will be at room 600, Andrus Building, 
and Mr. Patek will cover the states of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, North and South Dakota and Northern 
Wisconsin. 


Carpenter-Morton Salesmen Meet 


HE traveling salesmen allied with the Carpenter- 

Morton Company of Boston, manufacturers of 
varnishes and paint specialties, held their annual con- 
vention at the Boston City Club recently. George C. 
Morton, treasurer and general manager of the com- 
pany, gave a talk on salesmanship, and there were 
addresses by H. K. Stroud and Edward B. Brown, 
members of the New York firm of Stroud & Brown, 
Inc., advertising counsellors for the Carpenter-Morton 
Company. The affair ended with an outing at Hap 
Ward’s Wardhurst Club, Lynnfield, where a good 
dinner, games and sports were enjoyed, the party 
making the trip to and from there in automobiles. 
Sixty-one salesmen were represented at the conven- 
tion, who cover every state .in the union and Canada 
as well. M. Elton Vose, vice-president and manager of 
the company, presided at the convention. 


What Signifies “‘Hardware”’ 


ote Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ Association is at- 
tempting to evolve a sign which will be recognized 
as representative of the entire hardware trade to the 
same extent that retorts of colored water are of the 
retail drug trade. Members of the association expect 
a representative sign to be developed that will be 
adopted by the hardware trade throughout the country. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the association 
held at the Johnston Building, Brooklyn, August 14, 
E. P. Harris, president, presided, and plans for enlarg- 
ing the scope of the Association were discussed. At 
the next meeting, September 11, H. R. L. Rohlfs, first 
vice president, will read a paper for discussion. 


Will Open Detroit Office 


HE Goulds Manufacturing Company of Seneca 

Falls, N. Y., manufacturers of pumps, will open 

on September 1, a district sales office in Detroit, Mich. 

This office will be in the Dime Bank Building and will 

be in charge of E. B. Gould, who has recently returned 
after eighteen months service in France. 
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A Piecemeal Tariff Revision Policy 


Congress Adopts the ‘“ Pop-gun”’ Tariff Bill Plan—Movement to Repeal 
the Canadian Reciprocity Law—Farmers Demand Protection for the 
Products of the Soil—Possibility That General Tariff Revision May Be 
Postponed Until After the Presidential Election 

By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, August 18, 1919. 

ONGRESS has adopted the so-called ‘“‘pop- 
C gun” plan for revising the tariff. This 

method of overhauling the schedules was in- 
vented years ago by one William M. Springer, of 
Illinois, at that time chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and was intended to enable 
Congress to shoot holes in the existing high tariff 
rates, readjusting the schedules one at a time, 
and obviating the confusion in the business world 
that would be occasioned by a general overhauling 
of all the provisions of both free and dutiable 
lists. 

The plan did not work very well when Mr. 
Springer tried it on. Perhaps it may operate more 
satisfactorily when carefully worked out by the 
experienced leaders of the Ways and Means and 
Finance Committees who are thoroughly familiar 
with revenue problems. 

Tom Reed’s Cruel Joke 
PRINGER was not. In fact the agile gentle- 
man from Illinois was something of a joke in 
Congress and was frequently the butt of rather 
cruel jibes launched at him by the veteran Tom 
Reed, then Speaker of the House and noted for 
possessing the sharpest tongue on Capitol Hill. 

On one occasion when Springer had exhausted 
Reed’s patience by many interruptions of the de- 
bate he finally took his seat declaring that he 
had merely done his duty in correcting erroneous 
statements of his colleagues. ‘Because, Mr. 
Speaker,” he exclaimed, “I would rather be right 
than President!” 

“The gentleman from Illinois need give him- 
self no concern,” replied Reed in his inimitable 
drawl, “he will never be either!” 

But the pop-gun policy has some good points 
when applied to the tariff. It enables the respon- 
sible leaders of Congress to attack one problem 
at a time and to concentrate on the work of re- 
adjusting a single schedule without encountering 
the opposition of the friends of other schedules. 


Some of the Pop-gun Measures 

HAIRMAN FORDNEY, of the Ways and Means 

Committee has already applied this principle 
to dye-stuffs and to certain types of glassware, to 
tungsten, magnesite and to other articles that will 
be embraced in bills to be reported to the House 
later in the session. He believes there wili be no 
organized opposition to these special measures and 
that the democrats as well as the republicans 
will concede the propriety of extending protection 
to industries that have been of great aid in the 
winning of the war. 

Perhaps no measure will be more popular with 
certain divisions of both parties than that recently 
approved by the Ways and Means Committee pro- 
viding for the repeal of the so-called Canadian 
reciprocity act. This law, passed by a coalition 
of democrats and republicans while Mr. Taft was 
President, has long been a thorn in the side of 
the farmers, especially those living along the 
Canadian border. 

Why Canadian Reciprocity Failed 

EW people, in the country at large, will recall 

the fight that resulted in the passage of this 
law which has never gone into effect because a 
big political controversy in the Canadian parlia- 
ment prevented its joint approval by the. concur- 
rent action of Canada and the United States. The 
statute is still in existence, however, and it is now 
feared that as the result of changes due to the 
war the Dominion legislators may at anytime bury 
their hatchets and pass a resolution putting the 
arrangement into force. 

The economic advantages of the reciprocity 
project are clearly on the side of Canada. She 
would derive benefits in no way offset by any gain 
to the United States. 

So the Ways and Means Committee has decided 
to repeal the law before Canada can act. Repre- 
sentative Young, of North Dakota, a State that 
would be called upon to make heavy sacrifices 
should the reciprocity arrangement be given ef- 
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fect, has been directed to draw the report of the 
committee and has put the case against Canada 
as strongly as possible. 


Hardware Trade Is Interested 


‘TR pending bill is of very general interest to 
the hardware trade as one provision—Sche- 
dule B—would substantially reduce the duties on 
certain Canadian goods coming into the United 
States and directly competing with American 
manufacturers, including agricultural implements 
and machinery, cutlery and plated ware, clocks 
and watches, motor vehicles, bathroom fixtures 
various manufactures of aluminum. Absolute 
free entry was also provided by Schedule A for 
Canadian galvanized or tinned iron or steel sheets, 
galvanized wire and wire rods of certain gauges, 
all barbed fencing wire, cream separators and 
typesetting and typecasting machines. 

After describing the circumstances under which 
the reciprocity law was passed Mr. Young in his 
report says: 

“The proposed changes in the general tariff 
rates were listed in four schedules. Schedule A 
embraced the articles that were to be duty-free in 
both countries. It included practically all agri- 
cultural products, except wool; fish and fish oil of 
all kinds (except sardines and fish preserved in 
oil) ; hewn timber, sawed lumber, posts, ties, poles, 
staves, and pailings; unmanufactured asbestos, 
gypsum, talc, mica, feldspar, and fluorspar. Very 
few manufactured products were included in this 
schedule, the most important of those that were 
included being galvanized or tinned iron and steel 
sheets, galvanized wire and wire rods of certain 
gauges, all barbed fencing wire, cream separators, 
carbon electrodes, typesetting and typecasting ma- 
chines, coke, and cottonseed oil. 

“Schedule B included articles to be admitted 
into each country from the other at identical rates 
of duty, which were generally lower than those 
at the moment then prevailing in either country. 
Many of the items were secondary products and 
manufacturers of which the chief component ma- 
terials were made free in Schedule A. Under this 
head came such articles as flour, barley malt, 
canned vegetables, fresh and canned meats, lard, 
bacon, prepared cereals, biscuits, and fruit juices. 
Schedule B also included agricultural implements 
and machinery, monumental and building stone 
(except marble and onyx), cutlery and plated 
ware, clocks and watches, motor vehicles, bath- 
room fixtures, and some other manufactures of 
minor importance. 

“Schedule C included six articles that were to 
be admitted at special rates by the United States: 
Aluminum, laths, shingles, planed or finished lum- 
ber, iron ore, and coal slack. 

“Schedule D contained seven articles upon 
which Canada was to make reductions: Cement, 
fruit trees, condensed milk, unsweetened biscuits, 
canned fruits, peanuts, and bituminuous coal. 


Beaten by Canadian Opposition 

N January 26, 1911, like bills were introduced 

in the American Congress and Canadian Par- 
liament to carry the arrangement into effect. Both 
these bills met a storm of opposition. In our coun- 
try protests came from every industry where the 
duties had been lowered. Among those opposing 
the bill, the farmers, particularly those in Maine, 
northern New York, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon were the most pronounced in their 
opposition. While the measure was sponsored by 
a Republican President it was opposed by a ma- 
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jority of the Republicans in Congress and went on 
the statute books only because of the united sup- 
port of the Democrats. 

“The speeches made in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment demonstrated beyond a doubt that the pro- 
posed reciprocity agreement was, from the econo- 
mic standpoint, a decidedly one-sided arrange- 
ment, by which the chief benefit went to Canada. 
But political issues were raised in Canada which 
diverted the attention of the people from the com- 
mercial and economic phases of the agreement and 
resulted in the defeat of the bill in the Canadian 
Parliament. 

“The wood-pulp provision was re-enacted in the 
Underwood tariff law and is not affected by this 
repeal bill. 

“The Underwood tariff law contains reciprocal 
provisions as to wheat, flour, potatoes, and -potato 
products, which were complied with last year by 
Canada, and therefore wheat, flour, potatoes, and 
potato products are now on the free list from 
Canada. The passage of this bill will not affect 
the status of those commodities. Another bill is 
pending in the Committee on Ways and Means for 
the repeal of sections 581 and 644 of the Under- 
wood tariff law, which relate to wheat and wheat 
products, potatoes and potato products, and to im- 
pose duties upon those commodities. Importations 
of wheat have been temporarily suspended during 
the administration of the food-control law. 

“It is the belief of the committee that the time 
has come when the so-called Canadian reciprocity 
act should be repealed, and it is hoped, in view 
of the formal rejection by Canada of the proposed 
reciprocal arrangement, that the bill may be con- 
sidered without partisanship and speedily passed.” 


Urge an Anti-dumping Law 


N°? plans have yet been formulated for the con- 
sideration of this bill in the Senate Finance 
Committee, but it is known to be strongly favored 
by a majority of that committee and especially 
by Chairman Penrose, the protection war-horse, 
who was bitterly opposed to the measure when it 
was originally enacted. It is believed that as 
soon as the House acts on the bill the Senate will 
take it up. 

Another line of tariff activity has been under- 
taken by the House leaders. The Ways and Means 
Committee was given considerable attention to the 
necessity for anti-dumping’ legislation and Chair- 
man Fordney has introduced a bill favored by the 
U. S. Tariff Commission designed to protect 
American products from the illegitimate compe- 
tition of surplus foreign merchandise dumped on 
American markets to be sold at prices far below 
those which similar goods command in the coun- 
try of origin. 

Up to the present time, however, the Ways and 
Means Committee has not taken a definite stand 
on this bill although it is believed it is favored 
by a majority of its members. It will be brought 
forward in the near future and there is plenty 
of evidence in sight that it will be most aggres- 
sively urged by certain members on the republican 
side of the House. 


Fordney Working Hard for Protection 


HAIRMAN FORDNEY is laying a broad foun- 

dation for tariff revision legislation and is 
whipping his colleagues into line as rapidly as 
possible. A day or two ago he made an extended 
speech on the subject of the overhauling of the 
Underwood-Simmons tariff law, sounding the 
alarm for protection in good old orthodox style, 
emphasizing especially the need for tariff barriers 
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to safeguard the American workman against the 
underpaid labor of the Orient. 

Mr. Fordney found the chief text for his speech 
in the action of Mr. Hines’ Railroad Administra- 
tion in reducing the freight rates on imported 
Oriental wares, thus giving them a decided ad- 
vantage over domestic products. This, he de- 
clared, not only injured American manufacturers 
and their workmen, but threw an additional bur- 
den on the taxpayers by increasing the railroad 
deficit, which is now climbing rapidly in the hun- 
dreds of millions and will run into the billions 
if the demands of railroad labor, now being urgéd, 
are conceded by the Administration. 

General Revision to Be Postponed 

T now appears unlikely that any general re- 

vision of the tariff will be undertaken at the 
special session. The task is too great and the 
attention of the country is distracted by too many 
other big problems that seem to be of more im- 
mediate concern. 

There is some talk of postponing general re- 
vision until after the presidential election of 1920, 
and in Some quarters this is regarded as a wise 
policy, especially from a non-partisan viewpoint. 
After the elections there would be less politics in 
a revision and the general welfare would be more 
clearly kept in view. 

In the meantime there will be ample opportunity 
for investigation and for hearings on all the 
schedules. The Tariff Commission also will have 
a chance to extend its inquiries and to make such 
recommendations as seem advisable. 

A non-partisan revision of the present law 
would be a godsend to the country, but perhaps 
that is too much to hope for. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


HE Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis., with 

branch works at Two Rivers, Wis., and Newark, 
N. J., distributed July 26 the final installment of a 
bonus on earnings of all employees during 1918 which 
is equal to approximately 12% per cent. A bonus of 
5 per cent was paid Jan. 10 and an equal amount on 
July 10. The third installment‘represents the accumu- 
lation of forfeitures by employees who left the service 
of the company after Jan. 1. The total disbursement 
amounts to $150,000. 

The Blackhawk Tire Co., Des Moines, Iowa, is break- 
ing ground for the first unit of its tire plant at East 
Twentieth Street between Capitol Avenue and Walnut 
Street. The building will be two stories in height, 320 
x 640 ft., and will cost $150,000. Officers include Wil- 
liam Moran, Granger, Iowa, president; John F. Griffin, 
Des Moines, vice-president; J. J. O’Malley, American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Des Moines, treasurer, and 
E. A. Lewis, Des Moines, secretary. 

The American Metal Cap Co., 2 Summit Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Pyramid Motor Equipment Co., Inc., New York, 
has been incorporated with a captial stock of $15,000 
by H. S. Ukon, J. B. Eiseman and J. W. Kleinfeld, 333 
East Sixteenth Street, to manufacture motor parts, etc. 

The Gem Safety Razor Co., 210 Eleventh Avenue, 
New York, has increased its capital stock from $250,000 
to $1,500,000. 

The Ever Ready Clamp Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by J. 
Downing, T. Hill and W. Korzeman, 21 East 119th 
Street, to manufacture clamps, auto parts and other 
metal products. 

The Sessions Foundry Co., Bristol, Conn., is now 
running full time at its plant, giving employment to 
about 600 men. Effective July 7, a new wage scale 
was inaugurated by the company, providing for a gen- 
eral increase in all departments; the bulk of operations 
at the plant is on a piecework basis. 

The Federal Corporation of Westfield has been in- 
corporated under Massachusetts laws with an author- 
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Wilson Vetoes Repeal of 
Daylight Saving Law 


Washington, August 18, 1919. 


RESIDENT WILSON has again 

vetoed the repeal of the daylight 
saving law. This has precipitated 
the fight anew in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. President Wilson’s first 
veto was based on the incorporation 
of the repeal as a “rider” in the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. For that 
reason the vote to pass the measure 
over his veto was complicated by con- 
sideration for the remainder of the 
bill. It failed to muster the required 
two-thirds vote by 8. The leaders of 
both sides are confident that they will 
win out in the present fight, where 
the issue will be clean cut as to 
whether we shall care for the inter- 
ests of the millions of workers in the 
cities or yield to the demands of the 
farmers, who have carried on a 
nation-wide propaganda for repeal. 
The President advanced no new argu- 
ment against repeal, merely declaring 
that it was necessary to balance one 
set of disadvantages against another, 
and decide which were most serious 
for the country. So he decided in 
favor of the city workers. 











ized capital of $800,000, which consists of 4,000 8 per 
cent cumulative preferred and 4,000 common shares, 
each having a par value of $100. The concern manu- 
factures automobile and motorcycle accessories. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1920. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis. 


Dangers of Postal Zones 
(Continued from page 61) 


American postal cost theory is demanded were com- 
piled in 1907, and upon being investigated by the 
United States Postal Commission, headed by the 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, these figures were dis- 
carded as utterly unreliable in determining the cost 
of handling newspapers and periodicals. Yet it is 
upon these discarded cost figures that such unsound 
arguments are based. 

If we must abolish postal service—or increase 
postage rates to a prohibitive basis—on the theory 
that cost of service shall determine the postage rates, 
we should have to abandon many of the most im- 
portant of our postal functions, the rural free de- 
livery being the most conspicuous example and one 
which I believe should be kept up no matter what 
its cost, as it is the most important postal service 
in the entire department. It pays too high a return 
—as does every other postal service—in improved 
and elevated citizenship. 

I earnestly hope that every reader will give this 
postal zone matter and its revival of unsound posta! 
theories, that have been discredited for over two 
generations, very serious thought. 





Letters of aSales Manager to His Men 
XXXII 


This is the thirty-second of a _ series of sales letters, which, 
though intended primarily for traveling men, will be of interest 
to every member of the trade. They were written by the sales 
manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of sales- 
men who in the last eight years have doubled the business of 
the firm. The letters are really short editorials which prefaced 
actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to 
their publication at the solicitation of HARDWARE AGB, in which 
they will appear in succeeding issues through the year. 











Your Wife’s Job and Your Job 


E men are strange creatures. We do so much grumbling. We com- 
plain so much of our uninteresting work—the same old thing day 
in and day out, and some of us have been mean enough to take our 

grumbling home with us. 


Have you, my friend, ever been guilty of making this remark while de- 
vouring the evening meal: “Oh, but I get tired of this everlasting grind 
—ihe same thing today, tomorrow and next week. I wish I had a job that 
had some diversion to it. But I have to call upon the same customers each 
trip in this everlasting grind.” 


Did you ever say that, or something quite like it? 
You probably did. 


The next time you are tempted to make that remark—just think of 
friend wife. 


She has to get up three meals, three hundred and sixty-five days each 
year—1095 combinations of eats made out of the same old things, and she 
makes you like them. 


Remember that Roast Turkey last Thanksgiving? Some roast turkey, 
wasn’t it? Then the next day Cold Sliced Turkey, and it was all right. 
Turkey Hash on the bill of fare the next, and the next day a bowl of steam- 
ing, delicious Turkey Sou . 


You thought all the dishes were good—and they were. But you didn’t 
have to prepare them. That careass of that turkey got to be a regular 
nightmare to friend wife before she saw the last of it—but did you hear 
her complain about the everlasting grind of trying to make that turkey 
palatable in all its various dress-ups? You did not. 


Neither does she complain because in comparison with the number of 
meals she has to prepare she has such a short list of things to prepare them 
from. 


Oh, Man! But you are consistent (Not). 


Let’s all of us salesmen resolve that we will find in our day’s work new 
pleasures and new pictures each day. 


Let’s fill our minds to overflowing with the numberless interesting 
things that cross our paths every day. 


Our lives are lived in a field so much larger than that of “friend wife,” 
as long as she does not complain about the everlasting continuous wrestle 
with pots and pans, let’s you and I not find fault with what we erroneously 
call “the everlasting grind.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 














Freight Congestion 
Probable 


HERE is every evidence of the approach 

of a very serious freight congestion. 

Last winter was bad enough and a 
traffic breakdown at that time was only 
averted by most favorable weather condi- 
tions. The dealers who anticipated their fall 
and winter wants and shipped them early 
last season were exceedingly well paid for 


their foresight. 


Last year’s business forms a basis for 
comparisons that should bring prompt ac- 


tion from progressive business men now. 


The chances are about a hundred to one 
that the weather obstacles that will con- 
front the railroads during the coming winter 
will be greater than those of last winter. 


Present indications are that the crops to 
be moved this year will be decidedly greater 
This means more 
will be 


than those of last year. 


engines, more coal, more crews 


needed. 


We know that the car shortage will be 


acute. Car shortage was a disappointing and 


serious handicap last year, and through 


shameful negligence the purchase of equip- 


ment this year has not been equal to the 
wastage from wear and tear. 


General business is decidedly better than 
it was a year ago. Stocks are exceedingly 
low, and with confidence, born of exceedingly 
healthy parentage, merchants are “stocking 
up” to pre-war standards. Such a condition 
furthers our faith in the contention that the 
railroads will have decidedly more than 


enough to do. 
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Approach the situation from any angle 
and we converge on congestion—railroad 
congestion of a most serious and disturbing 


nature. 


Last year’s labor troubles sink into in- 


significance in comparison with to-day’s 


railroad turmoil, which seems to center 
around the shop men. These are the work- 
men who keep the cars and engines in run- 
ning order. A serious strike would quickly 
pile up a sufficient quantity of “Bad Order” 
equipment, to hasten or even make immediate 


the congestion that seems bound to come. 


The merchant who does not know his 
wants should “speed up” until he does know 
them. Once knowing he should order for im- 
mediate shipment. He can be impelled to 
prompt action from purely selfish motives, 
or he can move under the impetus of an in- 
dividual’s personal duty to the nation at 
large. There will be an eliminated worry, 
and a very probable profit, for the man who 
There will 


also be a most gratifying satisfaction in the 


avoids the threatened “tie-up.” 


brand of citizenship that joins in preventing 
or in easing a dangerous situation that is 
daily looming more collosal on the national 


horizon. 


Freight congestion is a gigantic prob- 


ability. Good citizens are facing it as a per- 


sonal responsibility. 


Mileage Guarantee Has 
Dug Its Own Grave 


M.... WORLD moves the elimination 
of automobile tire mileage guarantees. 
HARDWARE AGE heartily seconds the motion. 


The system is ancient, unfair, foolish and 








It is ancient in that honest deal- 
ers dealing with four-square manufacturers 
need no guarantee other than good materials 
and fair workmanship. It is unfair in that 
it permits a new untried inexperienced maker 


pernicious. 


to blow the same sales trumpet used by tried 
and tested manufacutrers of tires. It is 
foolish in that the mileage guarantee does 
not take into consideration the rough stony 
country roads one car may travel constantly, 
or the even easy pavements over which more 
favored wheels may roll. It is pernicious in 
that it is an open invitation to the petty 


crook and the willing liar. 


Mileage guarantees stink to high heaven 
and the smell of burning rubber will never 


remind the angels of attar of roses. 


Hardware men did not start this mileage 
guarantee foolishness. They have always 
been blessed with too much gray matter to 
spring such a business boomerang. A sales 
argument that will move goods to-day and 
then rebound to wipe out to-morrow’s profit 
is too all-fired elastic for a business as solid 
as hardware. The tire manufacturers wished 
this tire mileage mess on the dealers, and 
they will never burst an ear drum listen- 
ing to hardware protests the day they hang 
crepe on this unsound, unsafe, unsatisfactory 


system of selling. 


There are more than enough high grade, 
responsible, well known tire manufacturers 
to put the kibosh on mileage guarantees over 
night. If the action of the leaders of this 
great industry is not enough to convince the 
public that it is good business, then the tire 
makers need a gigantic publicity campaign 
to herald to the world the accomplishment 
that have earned for them a rightful place 
among the elite. 


Human nature doesn’t change. That is 
why the truths in the Holy Bible are still so 
admirably applicable. There will always be 
salesmen will lean heavily on the crutch 
of a mileage guarantee until it is kicked 


from under them, and they are forced to 






learn’ a tire’s true merits in order to make 
sales. 


There will 
demons ready and willing to lie a couple of 


always be linguistic speed 
thousand miles in order to make a small 
amount on a tire adjustment. 


Others are of the enormous group who 
hope for a mileage guarantee on brake lin- 
ings under heavy pressure that they make 
money two ways out of pernicious pressure. 


Tire adjustments under the mileage guar- 
antee are as far removed from a true con- 
ception of trade co-operation as Eva Tan- 
guay’s mercury shake is from the stately 
quadrille of our forefathers. 


Dealers selling tires under this mileage 
menace pay their income taxes with a fervent 


_prayer that they may be able to hold their 


own, knowing full well that every sale is an 
open invitation to argument, a temptation 
to the trickster and a boon to the car driver 
whose abuse of his machine is a menace to 
the community. A society for the prevention 
of cruelty to cars has always been more in 
order than tire mileage guarantees. 


While the actual gains of loud-mouthed 
customers who “get-away-with-it” on tire ad- 
justments amount to but little when com- 
pared with the nation’s tire bills, there is 
an unrecorded loss tremendously detrimental 
That is the loss 
of good distributors, the loss that comes from 


to the makers of good tires. 


the driving of many good merchants from 
this field. 
hardware merchants would be selling tires 


Many more of the best sort of 


to-day if it were not for the very evident 
epidemic of trouble—TROUBLE that runs 
in the wake of a mileage guarantee tire 
agencies. 


Motor World swings a husky wallop when 
it says that the tire manufacturers should 
come out and tell the public that they are 
selling products—not promises. 


The mileage guarantee on automobile tires 
has dug its own grave. There are few mourn- 
ers and among them are no distributors. 
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A review of the week’s business, with notes on tendencies prevailing 
in various territories 

















NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Aug. 18, 1919. 


le past week in this locality was marked by strong 
hardware buying and climbing prices. There 
seems to be a prevalent tendency on the part of a good 
many dealers to place rather large orders because of 
apprehension about labor troubles afflicting the country, 
and the apparently endless upward trend of prices. 
Many jobbers believe that a large percentage of the 
retail orders that are being received now are being 
sent in because of the fear that prices will. continue 
to advance for some time. 

Building during the past week in this section received 
a severe set-back due to the painters’ strike in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. The painters are demanding a 
five day week of 40 hours at a dollar an hour. Prac- 
tically all renovating and improvement work has been 
suspended for this reason. The Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
strike, in the early part of the week, also caused some 
inconvenience and slowing down of business. 

Hiwever, the general hardware business is uncom- 
monly good for this time of year. The larger retail 
firms in particular are doing a good volume of business. 


Babbitt Metal.—The market for this commodity continues 
firm but rather quiet, although a 10c. increase per lb. over 
last week is noted. Best grade, per Ib., $1.00; commercial 
grade, per Ib., 60c. 


Brass and Copper.—The demand for brass and copper 
continues unusually strong, and a heavy drain is being 
made on local stocks. The supply in this vicinity is, how- 
ever, very large. 

The War Department is preparing to offer, under sealed 
bids, surplus brass totalling 192,347,057 lbs., which may have 
some influence on the market in the near future. No basic 
price changes were noted during the week. 

Base prices for quantities not less than 100 Ibs. of a size 
from New York stock: High brass sheets, 29c. to 32'4ec. 
base: high brass wire, 3lc. to 33c. base; brass rod, 26% to 
30c. base; seamless brass tube, 37c. to 39c. base; seamless 
copper tube, 38%c. to 40'%4c. base; sheet copper, 33%c. to 
36%c. base; copper wire, plain, 32%c. to 33c. base. 

Butts and Locks.—lLocal jobbers continue to report large 
orders on butts and locks. Solid bronze locks, $3.10 a set; 
inside door locks, steel, 68c. a set; butts bronze plated on 
steel, 314 in., 27¢c. a pair. 

Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, Elbows and Shoes.—Build- 
ing activity has increased the demands on local firms for 
these lines. Prices remain firm. Conductor pipe, galvan- 
ized steel, 50 and 10 per cent; galvanized, charcoal and iron, 
35 per cent; copper pipe, 20 per cent; discounts from jobbers’ 
lists. 

Eave Trough.—Galvanized steel, 60 and 10 per cent: gal- 
vanized, charcoal and iron, 50 per cent; copper, 20 per cent; 
discounts from jobbers’ lists. 

Elbows and Shoes.—All sizes up to 6 in., 70 per cent dis- 
count on galvanized steel, plain, round and corrugated. 

Cutlery.—Jobbers received large orders for cutlery during 
the past week, and a few advances are noted. 

Jacknives, standard American 2-blade, standard gauge 
3% in. length, stag handles, steel lined, black inside, steel 
bolsters, no cap, $10 per doz. Boy Scout pattern, 35¢ in. 
length, stag handles, one cutting blade, one can opener 
blade, and combination bottle cap opener blade, $12.63 to 
$17 per doz. Butcher knives, standard American beech 
handle knives, 3 brass screw rivets in handles: 6 in., $4.20 
per doz.; 7 in., $4.90; 8 in., $5.60; quoted at 30 per cent dis- 
count on jobbers’ lists. 

Window Glass.—This market is very firm, and many job- 
bers report a scarcity of stock on hand. Prices are ex- 
pected to advance in the near future. Present prices are 
the same as last week. A, single thick, all sizes, 79 per 
cent; B, single thick, all sizes, 80 per cent; A, double thick, 
all sizes 80 per cent; and B, double thick, all sizes, 82 per 
cent discount from jobbers’ lists. All quotations are subject 
to stocks on hand. 

Galvanized Ware.—Several price advances are noted, as 
predicted .last week. The reason is said to be due to in- 





creased cost of galvanized sheets and additional increased cost 
of production. Sales are reported strong. Standard gal- 
vanized washtubs, No. 1, $11.85 per doz. Standard gal- 
vanized wash tubs, No. 2, $13.75. Standard galvanized wash- 
tubs, No. 3, $16 per doz. Standard galvanized pails, § qt., 
$3.65 per doz. Standard galvanized pails, 16 qt.. $6.30 per 
doz. Standard galvanized pails, extra heavy, 12 qt., $6.30 
per doz. 

Ice Skates.—Men’'s Union hockey, nickel plated, $1.01 per 
pair; women’s, same, $1.66 per pair. Men’s cast steel pol- 
ished, 75c. per pair; women's, same, $1.06 per pair. Men’s 
cast steel, nickel plated, 89c. per pair; women’s, same, $1.29. 

Linseed Oil.—Oil is scarce and the new crop season will 
open with stocks depleted almost to the point of exhaustion 
Deliveries of oil in carlots are not promised before Sep- 
tember. Prices remain firm and the quotation on carlots, 
September delivery, is $2.22 per gal. 

Linseed oil, raw, in lots of more than 5 bbls. is quoted at 
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$2.25. In lots of less than 5 bbls., $2.28. Caleutta oil in 
barrels, $2.35. Oil in half barrels, 5c. per gallon extra. 

Nails.—Local stocks are low and demands increasingly 
heavy. Prices advanced again during the week, and fur- 
ther increases are indicated. 

Wire nails in store are quoted from $4.25 to $4.70 base per 
keg and carted by the jobber from $4.40 to $4.90. 

Cut nails, in or out of store, range from $5.75 to $3.75 
base per keg. 

Naval Stores.—Prices declined somewhat during the past 
week owing to the resumption of shipments from the South 
Practically all of the recent shipments were distributed to 
consumers from dock, so there is little available for spot 
shipment here. <All quotations are nominal. 

Turpentine, nominal, $1.75 per gal. 

Rosin, common to good strained, on a basis of 280 lbs. per 
barrel, $18.05; D grade, $18.75 per bbl., and best W. W., $26 
per bbl. 

Tar—$12.50 for kiln and $13.50 for retort tar 

Lead.—American pig, 6!2¢c. to 7c. per lb.; bar, 714s. to S8tec. 
per lb. 

Solder.—No. 1, 40c.; % x 14. guaranteed, 45c.; refined, 34c¢ 

Rope.—The market in this line continues quiet, but the 
undertone is improved and sellers are holding firm on pres- 
ent prices. Buyers are apparently supplied and are holding 
off awaiting developments. 

Jute rope, No. 1, 17%ec. to 18¢e. jute rope, No. 2, 1614c. to 
l7c.; jute twine, wrapping, 24c. to 26c. India hemp twine, 
No. 4-2 and 6 basis, 22c. to 24c. Manila rope—Best grade, 
25c. to 26%c.; second grade, 24c. to 25%c. Hardware, first 
21 *. to 23l4c. Sisal rope, pure, % in. basis, 19¢c. to 
22lec. Lath yarn, first grade, 19%c. to 22%c.; second 
grade, 1744c. to 19%e. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—Demands continued to in- 
crease during the past week, with prices firm. 

Tar paper, No. 1 ply, $1.60 per roll; No. 2 ply, 98e to $1.20 
per roll; No. 3 ply, $1.33 to $1.70 per roll. 








Rosin sized sheathing, $60 per ton. 

Rubber roofing paper, No. 1 ply, $1.90; No. 2 ply, $2.30; 
No. 3 ply, $2.85 per roll. 

Shovels.—So far buying is small in this line, but jobbers 
expect an increase by early September. Prices subject to 
advance Black No. 2, D handle, $13.26 per doz.; polished 
shovel, 4th grade, $14.21 per doz. 

Snow Shovels.—Plain, 2-rivet, long handle, $6.75: 
long handle, $10.50; wooden, D handle, steel tip, $5 
vanized D handle, $11 per doz. 


Ames, 
gal- 






Sleds.—Inquiries for this line continue to come in, jobbers 
report, and a good business is expected this year by most 
local firms. Prices are apt to advance before the regular 
buying season opens. No price changes are reported over 
last week. 

Speed King sleighs, No. 10, $12 per doz; No. 11, $12.75: No. 
12, $13.75; No. 13, $16.50; No. 14, $21.50: No. 15, $23. 

Flexible Flyers, No. 1, $42 per doz.; Junior Racer, $54 per 
doz., with discount of 3314 from stock. 

Stove Pipe.—There is small buying so far in this line. The 
advance in steel sheets and the limited stocks in store will 
probably cause stove pipe to advance in price, jobbers say, 
before very long. 28 gage, 6 in., $3.50 per doz. lengths. 
Elbows, heavy corrugated, 28 gage, 6 in., $2.35 per doz. 
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OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, August 16, 1919. 


USINESS in the Chicago trade territory is still 

maintaining the high state of activity that has been 
so apparent for the last few months. Local wholesalers 
are selling more mercahndise than for any August in 
their histories, and are being forced to put in night 
work to keep abreast of their orders. It is also notice- 
able that the retailer is buying in larger quantities. 
For a long time after the armistice was signed dealers 
in this territory did their buying in a hand-to-mouth 
manner, in many cases allowing their stocks to run 
down far below normal. Gradually they have come to 
believe that no radical declines are to be expected and 
that merchandise is actually scarce. To avoid being 
caught with inadequate stocks, they are now ordering 
in good volume. 

During the past week there has been some discussion 
in hardware circles as to the effect of the Government’s 
campaign to lower the cost of living on hardware items. 
The general opinion seems to be that few if any changes 
will result from the campaign. Jobbers express the 
belief that it will curb any tendency toward unwar- 
ranted advances, but that where higher prices are 
legitimate the advances will be made. It is pointed out 
that actual shortages exist in many hardware lines 
and that the cost of production is increasing. Manufac- 
turers say that they are being continually called upon 
to raise wages and shorten hours, with the result that 
manufacturing costs increase while production de- 
creases. They claim that no declines can be expected 
until production equals or exceeds the demand. Mean- 
while all prices are firm, with an upward tendency. 

Spring butts and hinges have taken an advance of 10 
per cent, under date of Aug. 9, and the advance has 
been taken by local jobbing houses. The increase is 
made necessary by the increased cost of labor and 
material. Some of the manufacturers have notified the 
trade that, on account of the unsettled condition of the 
labor and material markets, they cannot guarantee 
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prices, but express the belief that their prices will hold 
for the balance of the year. 

Miscellaneous cast pulleys, such as awning, screw 
and side pulleys, have gone up approximately 10 per 
cent, and there are rumors to the effect that all hickory 
wood handles are due for a substantial price boost. 

Jobbers announce that the’ manufacturers of ammu- 
nition have guaranteed their prices against decline to 
March 1 of next year, but there is nothing to indicate 
lower prices. Deliveries in this line have improved 
greatly during the past month 

Several of the leading gun manufacturers have with- 
drawn their prices, claiming that they are so far behind 
with their orders that they have little hope of catching 
up this year. Any business taken now will doubtless be 
delivered in 1920, and manufacturers say they do not 
know what prices will prevail at that time. There have 
been recent advances in single and double-barrel shot- 
guns. Air rifles are also scarce and two of the most 
prominent makers are reported to have withdrawn 
their products from the market. Local jobbers are tak- 
ing care of orders for Winchester and Stevens firearms 
fairly well, but state that Remington lines are practi- 
cally out of the market. Colts and Smith & Wesson 
revolvers are in a fair supply, but automatics are very 
searce. There is practically no supply of the cheaper 
revolvers, such as H. & R. and U. S., on the market. 

Jobbers are urging dealers to buy their stocks of 
snow shovels at once and to specify early shipping 
dates. 

Orders for roller skates for fall and spring delivery 
are coming in fast. Evidently dealers are looking for 
shortages and higher prices later on. The Union Hard- 
ware Co. has already given notice of an advance. 

Manufacturers of steel goods, such as rakes, hoes, 
forks, cultivators, ete., are advising the placing of 
early specifications. Thev say that all indications point 
to a great shortage of labor and material, particularly 
handles. 

The menufacturers of Dietz lanterns have announced 





Mill and Hardware Supplies 


The second and fourth issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages of hardware prices 


DRESSING—Belt— 


Jobbers’ Mfg. Company : 
Blue Ribbon, — @ ID. .30¢ 
Paste, 5 & 10 I. cans, 


BARS—Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib., 


84 @9Ke¢ 
Pinch Bars, 10 to 40 lb., 

8% @9%e 
BEAMS—Scale— 


Chatillon’s No. 1, 
List Sept. 25, 1918 


a 830¢ 
Liquid in gal. cans, ®@ gal.$3.00 

DRILLS AND DRILL 
STOCKS— 


200 300 (400 600 1000 1b. iit, Bit Stock....... 50&10% 
$3.00 $4.00 $6.00 $8.00 $14.00 Ficist’ Taper and Siraight 
— SS era 5% Shank 5% 
me  igperoete Peererr 
List Sept. 25, 1918—-16% % = "SF, Gauge, Jobbere’ and R. B. 
Sargent & Co., Brace Drills for Wood. ..50&10% 


List Sept. 7, 1918—16%% 
BELTING—LEATHER— 


From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 0z....35% 


EMERY—Turkish— 

Out of market at present time. 
Domestic, Ib. 
HAMMERS AND 








Belting, Heavy, 16 oz...... 40% % +. 
Belting, Medium, 14% oz 45% SLEDGES 
Belting, Light, 18 oz....... 0% i 3. Merrrerrrrer 45&5% 
Becond Quality, Sides....... 55% i See 45&10% 
Becond Quality, Shoulders... .60% OILER S— 
3 Leather Lacing, Btrictly, Bteel, _ Comper Plated........ 00% 
Seb s hs bes eho enab ee ‘o F 
Leitner Zackag’ Sides, por var” hee, Brass and Copper; "10% 
ft, Raw Hide, No. 1 in Chace, dine Plated... 3814 % 
a St a and over...47¢ Railroad, brass 20&5 % 
MOF 27 OG. TEs ccc cccvves . atk? ec < 
=e Cana PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
Competition (Low Grade). pene t4 ae, SEE Ee 30% 
ee eer &10% Contractors’ Picks.......... 25% 
eee es 35% ROPE— 
orate cau 30% Eastern Retatt Trade. Per Ib. 
ne ee anila, in am. and we 
Patent ...ccccreveccsseces 30 % Highest Grade.......... 
Drill— Second Grade... ..ceseee 
Athol Macbine Co.: Hardware Grade........2 
ree List net Sisal, 5% in. diam. and iarger: 
Bolts— Highest Grade «. ee. + +28 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— econd RSE ¢ 


Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 


Oommon Carriage (out thread): Medium and Coarse 


% «x 6, and smaller...40&10% 





conan ge mie eth: Metre et: i 
@ 6, and smaller. . ’o +h 
pilare er oF Ys Fett sisal, To Tarred, Medtum Lath 
agle, is First quality ...0...000s0. 23¢ 
Bolt Ends, H. P. Nuts...... 40% Beeond quality ........... 20¢ 
Hachine. (out thread) * Cotton Rope: 
2 4, and smaller 
Larger or longer...... Best 5/16-in and 10190 50¢ 
yom ange Ange A oy Medium, 6/16-in. and larger, 
Amertoan Coil 4 418,005 47@48¢ 
oii. . 00; a 15.00 ; 8/36, ~— Pate 5/16-in. and 
$12.5 oes 2, COG soccrceveswes 45@46¢ 
$10. 50: ¥%, $10. eu. oe: $9. ane: oo... 
3: oo? h, $9.2 1 in., No. 1, %-tn. and wup...... 19¢ 
0. No. 2, 4-in. and up..... 17%¢ 


SAWS AND FRAMES— TRUCKS—Warehouse, «c. 


Hack— McKinney Mfg. Co. : each, net 
Saws, 6 to 14 tn. ine....... 25% No. 1, $21.50; No. 2 » $18.50; 
Saws, Machine Blades, No. 3, $15.5 0. 

1D to 14 dM... .cccvceee 10&10% wae 

a Frames— 2 nes 
Iron, adj., per G0Z....+.++. $3.75 ver it h dervet lots, per 
Steel, adj., + oe 12 in., 0 OF Se DEES Vaweererievicesed $8.00 
Steel adj., steel hdle., per doz., _ Iron or Steel 

8:11 Per 100 1b. 
Adj. Pistol-Grip, per doz...$17.80 om aoe 5/16 3% % 
ashe 13. . 

SCREWS— rs $13.40 12.50 ee 

Coach, Lag and Jack— 11.20 11-10 
Lag, Cone Point......... 50&10% WRENCH P 
Coach, Gimlet Point..... 50&10% Pen re aga oan 

Jack Screws— Alligator or Crocodite ‘Ris “50% 
Standard LAst...........- 40&5% Drop Forged 8..... +++ -30% 
Machine— Stillson PM cvesunced 1&5 % 

Genuine Walworth Stillson, 
Cut Thread, Iron, 50&10% 

Flat Head or Round Head, 

60&10% METALS— 
Fillister or Oval Head, Tin— 
50&£10% 
Brass: Straits, pig eeccces 74@75¢ 

Flat Head or Round Head, _—_— iB: ow... wc eee tess. 80QS 5¢ 

50&10% Amertesa’ pig, 99 per cent, 

Fillister or Oval Head, T0@72¢ 

—e Copper— 
Benes Thread Iron, F. H. 
LES CE Ler Lake pe 

Fillleier or Oval Head.. 80% Blectrolytic ............ 24@25¢ 
Rolled Thread Brass: WOE eb voreeecdvaceat 24@25¢ 

FP. H. OF BR. Bevcccevvces 65% 

Fillister or Oval Head..... 60% Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 

Western spelter.......... 9@10¢ 
Set and Cap— Sheet Zine, No. 9 base, cast 
Bet (FOR). ccsccsscevescees 65% 12¢; open, 
Set (Steel) net advance over 
BPOR coscscveccvcsesees Fo Lead— 
pe ececccecece 5 
a... 005% American pig..-Per Ib., 6% @7¢ 
Filligter Head Cap........ ye Per 1b., 7% @8%¢ 
Wood Solder— 
Flat Head, Iron. . .17 Yy&1 0810 % % x 
Round Head, Iron...78&10&10% No. 17 Suaranteed.......... 408 
Flat Head, Brass. -60&10&10 % ae iin Set haces "84 


Round Head, Brass .57 %4&10&10% Prices of solder indicated 4 


Flat Head, Bronze... .56&10&10% private bran 
Round Head, Bronze Napettien” ‘ety scterting 
52% &10&10% 
STOCKS, DIES AND Babbitt Metal— 
TAPS— Best grade. rm 90 
2 See «+ -90¢ 
ee ee ee % Commercial irate, r ib... . 50 
Hand Taps, 4 to 1 in...... 45% ta ¢ 
Hand Taps, smaller than % 5% Antimony— 
Pe ee ee G 
M. 8. reper Taps, No. 2 , Asiatic, per I.......... oes che 
1D Ge. GB. cccccscccce lo 
M. 8. _ Nang Taps, larger... .50% Aluminum— 
TURNBUCKLES— Na. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 


99 per cent pare) in ingote for 


No. 195, n’d, per dozen.$1.20 
0. 195, Jap pe remelting, per ID...... 35@37¢ 


National Mfg. Co. Screen Door. 
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an advance of 10 per cent on their line, and it is con- 
sidered certain that other lantern manufacturers will 
follow their example. 

The independents are sticking to their recent ad- 
vances on nails and wire, but the principal interest has 
as yet made no changes. Local jobbers are quoting on 
the old basis. 

Collections are exceptionally good and cash sales are 
much above normal. 

Axes.—Axes continue to be in good demand, the bulk of 
the orders being for future shipment. Jobbers do not hold 
out any hope of lower prices, declaring that the market is 
very firm, with an upward tendency. We quote from job- 
bers’ stocks, f:o.b. Chicago: First quality single b.tted axes, 
3-lb. to 4-lb., $14 per doz. base. 

Alarm Clocks.—There has been no change in the condi- 
tions of the alarm clock market. Manufacturers are doing 
their utmost to fill their orders, but are handicapped by their 
inability to get skilled workers. Jobbers generally have 
badly broken stocks, and in some cases are accepting orders 
only at prices prevailing at date of shipment. The advance 
announced in our report of last week has been taken by 
local jobbers and is firmly held. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Ameri- 
ean alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, $12 per doz.; in 
dozen lots, $11.55 per doz.; in case lots of 4 doz., $11.40 per 
doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, in less than dozen lots, $15 per 
dozen; in dozen lots, $14.40 per doz.; in case lots of 2 doz., 
$14.20 per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, in dozen lots, $29.70 
per doz.; in case lots of 50 clocks, $29.10 per doz.; Slumber 
Stopper alarm clocks, in dozen lots, $33.34 per doz.; Big 
Ben and Baby Ben alarm clocks, $2.20 each. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Builders’ hardware is moving out in 
a larger volume than had been expected, despite the fact 
that strikes and lockouts have cut sales in the city of Chi- 
cago. It is surprising to note the amount of new building 
in progress in the smaller towns and on the farms. Local 
architects estimate that about $2,000,000 worth of new con- 
struction is being held up in Ch.cago and suburbs, because 
of the friction between the workmen and the contractors. 
Spring hinges and butts have taken an advance of 10 per 
cent and the market on builders’ hardware generally is 
firm, with a tendency to go higher. 

Babbitt Metal.—There is a very satisfactory demand for 
babbitt metal, as practically all manufacturing and farm 
machinery is in operation at this time. There have been no 
price changes for some time past, but the market is firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, in full boxes, 9c. per lb.; Revenoe brand, in 
full boxes, 18c. per Ib. 

Coil Chains.—There is as yet no falling off in the demand 
for coil chain, which continues to sell in good volume. 
Pirces are firm as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
proof fire-welded coil chain, 34-in., 9c. per Ib. 

Coal Hods.—Dealers who have not as yet ordered their 
stocks of coal hods for the coming season are advised to do 
so at once. Manufacturers have already made three ad- 
vances since the initial prices were made, and there is 
nothing to indicate any weakness in the market. Some job- 
bers who bought heavily at the opening prices have not 
taken the full advance, but will be compelled to do so as 
soon as their stocks decrease to any extent. 

Eaves Trough and Gutter Pipe.—Although the contractors 
and workmen have reached no settlement, and building is 
still at a standstill, sales of eaves trough and gutter pipe are 
very satisfactory. Naturally repair work is responsible for 
much of the demand. Local jobbers report very fair stocks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage 
lap-joint eaves trough, 5-in., $5.15 per 100 ft.; 29-gage con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. These prices are for full 
crate lots. 

F'les.—File sales are improving daily in this territory, 
according to reports from both jobbers and retailers. There 
are rumors to the effect that files will soon advance in price, 
but nothing definite along this line has peen reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Nicholson 
files, 50-7% per cent; New American, 60 per cent; Disston, 
50-10 per cent; Black Diamond, 50-5 per cent. 

Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points.—July was the most 
active month of the year for sales of window glass, and it 
is reported that the glass makers were able to cut down 
their accumulated stocks fully 60 per cent during that time. 
There now seems little doubt that the glass produced during 
the second operating period will be sold about as rapidly as 
it is produced. Local jobbers say that prices are more apt 
to advance than to decline. The bulk of the demand in this 
territory at the present time is coming from the smaller 
towns where there are no labor troubles to interfere with 
building. Local sales are mainly for repair work. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off: single strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double strength 
A, 79 per cent off. We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Putty, in 100-lb. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ po‘nts, No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3, 1 doz. to a package, 65c. per package. 

Guns and Ammunition.—Manufacturers of ammunition 
have guaranteed their prices against decline to March first 
of next year. They state that pr'ces will not be lower. 
Local jobbers report improved deliveries, with stocks in fair 
condition. 

Guns continue to be short on the market. Several of the 
leading manufacturers have withdrawn their prices, stat- 
ing that they are so far behind with their orders that they 
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cannot expect to catch up this year. Any orders that they 
might take at this time would doubtless have to be de- 
livered next year, and the manufacturers do not know what 
the price conditions will be at that time. The market is very 
firm, with advances more to be expected than declines. Air 
rifles are also very scarce, two of the leading makers hav- 
ing withdrawn their lines from the market. Jobbers say 
that they are taking care of orders for Winchester and 
Stevens firearms fairly well, but that Remington lines are 
practically out of the market. Colts and Smith & Wesson 
revolvers are coming along fairly well, but there is a dearth 
of automatics. It is almost impossible to get stocks of the 
cheaper revolvers. ‘ 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
barrel competition shot guns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrels, 
plain extractor, $7.50 each; with automatic ejector, $7.75 
each; standard shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrels, plain 
extractor, $8.35 each; with automatic ejector, $8.75 each; 
double barrel guns, 12-gage, with hammers, $17.75 each; 
hammerless, $21 each. No discount. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand; 
No. 32 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand; 
No. 22 long, semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long, 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand; dicounts, 
10-71% per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 5 drams 
powder, 1%-oz. shot, 1 to 10, $40 per thousand; Peters’ Ref- 
eree semi-smokeless, 3 drams of powder, 1-o0z. shot, 1 to 10, 
$37 per thousand. Discount 15 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—Manufacturers of galvanized ware have 
been unable to keep up with the demand for some time 
past, and shortages are reflected in many lines. There have 
been recent advances and there are rumors of others to 
appear soon. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $7.15 per doz.; No. 1, $8.80 per doz.; 
No. 2, $10 per doz.; No. 3, $11.55 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $13.60 per doz.; No. 200s, 
$15.50 per doz.; No. 300s, 917.25 per doz.; common galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., $2.70 per doz.; 10-qt., $3.10 per doz.; 12-qt., $3.35 
per doz.; 14-qt., $3.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $4.65 per doz., 

Garden Hose.—Garden hose sales for the season have been 
exceptionally heavy, but are beginning to fall off now as 
most of the home owners have now supplied their wants 
for the lawn season. Quotations of local jobbers show no 
changes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Cow brand 
Competition hose, not guaranteed, in 50-ft. lengths, 10c¢ per 
ft.; 3-ply, 44-in. guaranteed hose, 12c.; 3-ply, %-in. guar- 
anteed hose, 151!4c¢.; 4-ply, %4-in. guaranteed hose, l4c.; 4-ply 
*%-in. hose, 17c. 

Wood Handles.—Wood handles are decidedly scarce and 
advances in price are to be expected in the near future. In 
fact there are rumors to the effect that the makers have 
already decided upon higher prices in all lines of hickory 
handles, although the report could not be substantiatea. 
The consumer demand is very heavy at this time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago; No. 1 hick- 
ory axe handles, $3.75 per doz.; No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz.; 
extra quality h'ckory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick 
handles, $4.50 per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, 14-in., $1.50 per doz.; medium quality, 14- 
in., 85e. per doz. 

Jack Screws.—Local sales of jack screws have been cut 
down to some extent because of the strike conditions, which 
have tied up building operations for several weeks past 
General sales for the territory supplied from Chicago how- 
ever, continue good. There is an exceptional amount of 
industrial repair work in progress, which doubtless has a 
beneficial effect on sales. Prices are somewhat higher than 
at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Jack screws, 
standard makes, 33% per cent discount from lists. 

Lanterns.—The manufacturers of Dietz lanterns announced 
an advance of 10 per cent on their lines August 1st, and it 
is understood that other manufacturers have followed suit, 
or will do so. Present indications point to heavy lantern 
sales this Fall and Winter, as retailers are buying in good 
volume. Local jobbing prices on competition lanterns are 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competition 
lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $6 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold blast, 
$8.65 per doz. 

Lace Leather.—Lace leather is selling exceptionally well, 
with a heavy demand from both the manufacturing and 
agricultural sections. Sales in the harvesting districts are 
particularly good. Jobbers say that prices are very firm and 
that no declines are to be expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide 
lace leather, %-in., $1.80 per 100 ft.; 1%4-in., $2.20 per 100 ft.; 
Chrome lace leather, %-in.,$1.32 per 100 ft.; 14-én., $1.65 per 
100 ft. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Manufacturers of nuts and bolts are sold 
up for several months ahead, and report orders as coming 
in freely. Some difficulty is being experienced in getting 
sufficient labor and material. The railroads are said to be 
buying heavily, as are also the manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 50-5 per cent off; larger sizes, 40-5 
per cent off; carriage bolts, up to 34 x 6 in., 45-5 per cent 
off; larger sizes, 30-10 off; coach or lag screws. gimlet points, 
square heads, 50-5 off: hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon 
tapped, $1.85 off per 100 Ibs. 

Wire Nails.—The situation with regard to wire nails is 
practically the same as for several weeks past. Independent 
makers are asking 25¢c per keg over the old quotations, while 
the leading interest holds firm at the former figures. Inde- 
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pendents are now quoting standard wire nails at $4.15 per 
keg base, f.o.b. Chicago and cement coated nails at $3.75, 
base. They are asking %c per pound extra for blued nails. 
On galvanized nails, 1-in. or larger, the extra charge is $2 
per keg, and on the smaller sizes $2.50 per keg. Prices of 
jobbers vary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, from $3.90 to $4.15 per keg base; cement coated 
nails, from $3.50 to $3.75 per keg base. 

Cast Pulleys.—Miscellaneous cast pulleys, such as awning, 
serew and side pulleys, have advanced 10 per cent. Local 
jobbers have taken the advance. 

Rope.—The rope market reflects no change this week. The 
recent declines have been taken by the jobbers, who report 
comparatively light sales. Retailers continue to sell rope of 
all kinds in good volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Manila rope, 
No. 1, 251%4c. per Ib. base; No. 2, 2414c. per lb. base; No. 3, 
221,c. per lb. base; sisal rope, No. 1, 19%4c. per Ib.; No. 2, 
1714c. per Ib. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—Both jobbers and retailers 
report a good business in roofing paper. In fact, the demand 
in this district is somewhat of a surprise to the trade, since 
so much building is at present tied up because of labor con- 
ditions. The manufacturers report a scarcity of the rags 
used in making felt for roofing, with prices very high. This 
condition is said to have forced the recent advances in the 
finished product. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Certainteed 
roofing, 1 ply, $1.78 per sq.; 2 ply, $2.29 per sq.; 3 ply, $2.80 
per sq.; Major roofing, 1 ply, $1.43 per sq.; 2 ply, $1.84 per 
sq.: 3 ply, $2.25 per sq.; Sentinel roofing, 1 ply, $1.13 per sq.; 
2 ply, $1.34 per sq.; 3 ply, $1.55 per sq.; tarred felt, $3.25 per 
100 lb.; red and gray rosin paper, $50 per ton. 


Roller Skates.—Jobbers report a heavy increase in orders 
for roller skates for delivery this Fall and next Spring. 
They announce the receipt of a notice from the Union Hard- 
ware Company to the effect that prices have advanced. 


Ice Skates.—Ice skates are moving in fair volume, despite 
the fact that many skates were carried over last Winter. 
New prices have appeared, showing an advance in the prices 
of the cheaper grades and slight declines in prices of the 
medium and better grades. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Men’s all 
clamp rocker skates, No. C-110, 65c. per pair. Price includes 
war tax. 


Snow Shovels.—Local jobbers are advising their customers 
to buy their snow shovels at once, specifying early shipping 
dates, as there are indications of shortages. 


Steel Goods.—Manufacturers of steel goods report that all 
indications point to shortage of rakes, shovels, forks, hoes, 
hand cultivators and similar items. Labor is scarce and it 
is said to be almost impossible to get adequate amounts of 
wood handles. It would seem good judgment on the part 
of dealers to place orders and specify early shipping dates 
Local jobbers are quoting subject to the withdrawal or re- 
vision of prices at any time. 


Spark Plugs.—The season has been an exceptionally good 
one for the sale of spark plugs and other automobile acces- 
sories. Increased fares on the various city and interurban 
transportation lines have brought motor cars into more fre- 
quent use. Manufactuers report that they are behind with 
their orders and local jobbing stocks are comparatively light. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Hercules 
Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65¢c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%M%c. 
each: lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each; Hercules Junior, 
lots of 1 to 100, 40c. each; lots of 100 to 150, 3714c. each; 
lots of 150 and upward 35c. each. Hel-Fi standard spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 45c. each: lots of 50, to 100, 42%c 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 40c. each: Hei-Fi Superspark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 621%4c. each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each. 


Screws.—There is a fair demand for screws over the re- 
tail counter, but the shops and factories continue to be 
the principal buyers. Jobbers report stocks in good condi- 
tion, with prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 77%-20; flat head brass, 60-20; round head 
brass, 57%4-20; round head blued, 75-20. 


Sand Paper.—Local sales of sand paper are somewhat 
lighter than they were a few weeks ago, due to the build- 
ing conditions in Chicago and suburbs, but sales in the 
other districts are reported to be increasing. Nothing new 
in the way of price is reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $5.40 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$4.85 per ream. 


Solder.—There is a very good general demand for solder, 
due in a great measure to the large volume of repair work. 
The manufacturers of sheet metal products are in the market 
for large quantities of solder, but local jobbers report no 
difficulty in getting stocks. Prices seem firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
50-50 solder, case lots, 40c. per 1b.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 
case lots, 34c.' per lb. 


Steel Sheets.—There is somewhat of a shortage of steel 
sheets, and the mills in this district are sold up for some 
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time to come. Several mills are reported to have increased 
their prices, but no general advance has been made. How- 
ever, it would prove no surprise. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 black 
sheets, $5.62 per 100 lb.; No. 28 galvanized, $6.97 per 100 lb. 


Sash Weights.—Sash weights have taken a substantial ad- 
vance, due mainly to increased labor costs. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Sash 
weights in ton lots, $52 per ton; in less than ton lots, $54 
per ton. 


Stove P’pe and Stove Boards.—Several manufacturers have 
recently advanced their prices on stove pipe and elbows. 
Some of them did not take very much future business, and 
as a result were not manufacturing the goods :n the Spring. 
Now the demand is beginning to appear and shortages are 
already apparent. With the present price on sheets, there 
is no prospect of lower stove pipe prices. Manufacturers of 
stove boards recently advanced wood lined boards 74 per 
cent, and paper lined ones 5 per cent. Local jobbers have 
not as yet announced their new prices, although the ad- 
vances have been taken. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stove 
pipe, 30-gage, 6 in., $14.50 per 100; 28-gage, 6 in., 917.25 per 
100; elbows, heavy corrugated, 6 in., $1.80 per doz.; medium, 
6 in., $1.50 per doz.; common adjustable, $1.60 per doz. 


Tacks.—There is a fair consumer demand for package 
tacks, with no very heavy call for the bulk type. However, 
the manufacturers of furniture are said to be taking large 
quantities. No new prices have been reported, although 
advances were expected in some quarters. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6-doz., 25-lb. boxes, 15%4c. per lb.; bill posters’ 
tacks, 6-oz., 25-lb. boxes, 15c. per Ib. 


Wheelbarrows.—Wheelbarrows continue to sell exception- 
ally well, probably because of the large amount of road and 
repair work in progress. The all-steel types are the prin- 
cipal sellers. Local jobbers report stocks in a broken con- 
dition, with shipments from the manufacturers slow. Prices 
are same as quoted last week. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular bar- 
rows, all steel, $7 each; common tray or stave barrows, $2.25 
each; angle leg garden barrows, $4 each. 


Wire Products.—The situation with regard to wire prod- 
ucts is practically the same as for several weeks past. 
Several of the independent companies have made advances 
in plain and barbed wire, while the leading interest has 
held to the old schedules. Local jobbers have not changed 
their quotations. Just now the farmers are busy with their 
harvests, and retail sales of barb wire and fencing are light 
in this section. They are expected to increase greatly in 
another month. Poultry netting is also selling slowly at this 
time. The demand for wire cloth is keeping up, the vol- 
ume of sales being far in excess of that for 1918. Retailers 
and jobbers report light stocks. All prices in wire lines 
are very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago; Painted 
barb wire, $4.05 per 100 lb.; galvanized barb wire, $4.75 per 
100 lb.; No. 9 plain wire, $3.65 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
wire, $4.35 per 100 lb.; staples, plain polished, $4.05 per keg. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount. 


Wire Cloth.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 12-mesh black, from $2.15 fo $2.25 per 100 sq. ft. base. 
This price is for sizes from 24 in. to 48 in. Sizes below 24 in. 
are 10c. per hundred higher, sizes above 48 in. are 40c. per 
hundred higher. 


Game Traps.—There are indications of shortages in game 
traps, before the trapping season gets under way. Dealers 
generally failed to buy their full requirements in the Spring 
on the expectation that Fall prices would be lower. Now 
they are rushing in their orders, and manufacturers are 
being forced in some cases to buy stocks of raw materials 
on high markets. Sales of traps should be exceptionally 
heavy this season, as furs are very high in price and also 
very popular. Naturally this condition will tend to greatly 
increase trapping,. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, game traps as fol- 
lows: 
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TWIN CITIES 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, Aug. 16, 1919. 


HE past week has been marked by very few price 

changes, and trade has been good in every respect. 
The strike of the railroad employees has not had very 
much effect on traffic here. There has been some 
difficulty in the transportation of goods, but the real 
effect of the walkout has not been felt here, for stocks 
were in good condition for such an event. Jobbers 
and dealers were fairly well stocked. 

Building here is holding up to all expectations and 
bids fair to exceed any early estimate of its extent. 
Even with the advances of prices all along the line 
the work does not slow up to any great extent. Much 
of the present work was contracted for and the ma- 
terials ordered before the last general advance and 
the actual effect of the advance will not be felt for 
some time. Some people prophesy that there will be 
very little notice taken of the change in prices. Later 
crop reports for this district have the effect of taking 
some of the wind out of the sails of the early crop 
reports, but even with only a medium crop this year 
the money returns will be good. 


Axles.—Sales show some added interest over the past few 
weeks. Stocks are only fair, with both dealers and jobbers 
rather slow to order. Prices are strong with some indi- 
cations of going higher. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base 
weight axes at $13.75 to $14.50 per dozen; double bit base 
weights at .$18 to $19 per dozen. P 

Auto Accessories.—The interesting part of this branch 
of the trade is the large amount of tourist trade at present. 
Supplies of all descriptions are moving freely, with special 
interest being shown in tires, tubes, repair outfits, spot- 
lights and luggage carriers. Those places carrying automo- 
bile oils and greases are well pleased with the present 
volume of business. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The call for this class of goods seems 
on the increase instead of decrease. New houses, flats, 
apartment buildings, stores, garages and all kinds of build- 
ings are being erected as rapidly as possible under present 
labor conditions. There are no strikes or local labor con- 
ditions, except a shortage of skilled labor. Working con- 
ditions are ideal, or as nearly so as we usually approach 
that state. 

Bolts.—Bolt market is steady and firm as last quoted. 
Good working stocks are the rule here and orders are very 
satisfactory. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 40-10 per cent, large carriage bolts at 30-5 per cent, 
small machine bolts at 50 per cent, large machine bolts at 
30-10 per cent; lag screws at 50 per cent; stove bolts at 70 
per cent, and tire bolts at 50-10 per cent discount from 
standard lists. 

Brads—Some mills still find it impossible to get out cer- 
tain sizes of brads. Stocks here are in fair condition and 
price holds as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Brads in 25-lb. boxes 
at 70-10 per cent from standard lists. 

Clocks.—-The situation on alarm clocks is acute. New 
stocks come through very slowly, and the markers are 
months behind on orders. Defective clocks sent in for ex- 
change cannot be replaced, so credit is rendered with the 
advice that the factory is in position to do no better. 
Despite this fact, however, the jobbers of clocks have: not 
raised their price to dealers. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: American 1-day 
alarm clocks at 89c. each. Lookout 1-day alarm at $1.15 
each. Sleepmeter 1-day alarm at $1.22 each. Automatic 


8-day alarm at $3.50 each. Automatic luminous dial 8-day 
alarm at $4.25 each. 

Drills.—Sales are steady with retail business doing a very 
promising business. Shops and factories are holding up 
their end of the trade nobly. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Straight shank car- 


“bon drills at 40-10 per cent; bit stock at 50-10-5 per cent, 


and ratchet shank drills at 5 per cent from standard lists. 

Eaves Trough Conductor Pipe and Elbows.—Sales are very 
good in this line. Repair work and new work divide honors 
about equally. Price is steady as quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks as follows: 28-ga. 
lap joint single head 5-in. eaves trough, $5.85 per 100 ft.: 
28 ga. 3-in. conductor pipe, $5.70 per 100 ft.; 3-in. elbows 
at $1.30 per doz. Another quotation in discounts is as 
follows: Conductor pipe, not nested, crate lots, 70-10 per 
cent: elbows, 70-10 per cent from standard lists. 

Files and Rasps.—The resumption of building has started 
a considerable amount of purchasing of saw files. Shops 
are holding their end up fine. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Nicholson brand 
files at 50-10 per cent: Arcade brand at 60 per cent: Royal 
brand at 60-10 per cent, and Riverside brand at 50-10-10 
per cent from standard lists. 

Galvanized Ware.—Call keeps up well for this line of 
goods. Pails and Garbage Cans lead in sales with Sprin- 
kling Cans following closely. Local quotations have not 
changed. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized 
tubs at $7.25 per doz.; No. 1 at $8.88 to $9 per doz.; No. 2 
at $9.85 to $10 per doz.; No. 3 at $11.10 to $11.95 per 
doz.; No. 1 heavy galvanized at $13.50 to $19 per doz.; 
No. 2 at $15.15 to $21 per doz., and No. 3 at $16.90 to $24 
per doz.; galvanized pails, 8-qt. common, at $2.76 per doz.; 
10-qt. at $3.15 per doz.; 12-qt., $3.25-$3.40 per doz.; 14-qt. 
at $3.85 per doz.; 16-qt. at $4.65 per doz.; stock pails, 
16-qt., at $6.30 to $8.35 per doz.; 18-qt. at $7.35 to $9.75 
per doz.; 20-qt., at $10 per doz. 

Glass Putty and Glazier Points.—Sales are normal along 
these lines with no further price changes. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single strength 
grade “A’’ glass, all sizes, 76 per cent; double strength 
“A’’ grade glass, all sizes, 78 per cent from standard list; 
commercial bladder putty in barrels, $4.40 per cwt.; in 25-lb. 
steel drums, $4.90 per cwt.; 50-lb. steel drums, $4.75 per cwt.; 
100-lb. steel drums, $4.65 per cwt. Strictly pure bladder 
putty in barrels, $5.50 per cwt.; 25-lb. steel drums, $6.00 
per cwt.; 50-lb. steel drums, $5.85 per cwt.; 100-lb. steel 
drums, $5.75 per cwt. 

” Handles.—The small tool handle situation is unchanged. 
Goods are still scarce and prices are firm. There will be 
no difference along these lines until labor is easier to obtain. 

Hose.—Lawn Hose is moving more slowly now with stocks 
at a low point with both jobber and dealer. Jobbers are 
moving thresher hose freely now and dealers in the smaller 
cities are doubtless selling this class of goods, as threshing 
is getting well started in this district. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Competition, %-in., 
3-ply hose at 9c. per foot; 5-ply, % in., at 12%c. per foot; 
cotton, %-in., at 13%4c. per foot. 

Lanterns.—Dealers are beginning to get in their fall stocks 
of lanterns, and their trade is showing some signs of 
activity for these goods. Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Dietz D-Lite, short 
globe, $12.65 per doz.; Dietz Wizard, short globe, $11.35 
per doz.; Dietz Little Wizard, short globe, 99.75 per doz.; 
Dietz Victor, $7.50 per doz.; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard, $11.35 
per doz.; Dietz Buckeye Dash, $10.15 per doz.; Dietz Junior 
Wagon Lamp, $14.75 per doz. 

Lawn Mowers—There is still some call for lawn mowers, 
but it is very light, compared to the trade earlier in the 
season. There is no change in prices. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Styles C and E 
Philadelphia lawn mowers at 25-714 per cent; Philadelphia 
Style A, at 20 per cent; Philadelphia Style K, at 25-2% 
per cent; Riverside ball bearing, 16-in. at $7.50 each net. 

Metal Lath.—The sales of Metal Lath are running fairly 
heavy now, with better trade in prospect in the next few 
months. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Expanded Diamond 
Mesh No. 27 painted metal lath, $26.70 per 100 sq. yd.; 26 
gauge, $28.10; 24 gauge, $31.00. Toncan metal lath, painted, 
26 gauge, $33.10 per 100 sq. yd.; 24 gauge, $36.60 per 100 
sq. yd. 

Milk Cans—Prices on milk cans still are unchanged with 
call fairly good for this season of the year. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Railroad 5-gal. milk 
cans at $3.80; S8-gal. at $4.65 each; 10-gal. at $4.85 each. 

Mops.—Mops are selling slowly as yet, but a steady volume 
of small sales brings fair totals. Prices show no change 
from last quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 12-lb. Priscilla 
at 95.40 per dozen, 12-lb. common mops at $3.60 per dozen. 

Nails.—There has been no further change of price of nails, 
and the situation is somewhat unsettled. Further advances 
seem to be expected by some people, with the unifying of 
price between the steel corporation and the independent 
mills. Sales are good. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.25 per keg, coated wire nails at $3.75 per keg base. 

Nett'ng—Poultry Netting is on its last legs, as far as sales 
are concerned. Very little is being or will be sold the rest 
of the year. Price is unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Hexagon mesh poul- 
try netting at 50 per cent from standard lists. 

Nuts.—Sales are normal with stocks in good condition. 
Shops are taking a good volume of this material, although 
at present, with the railroad shops shut down, there is no 
call from that direction. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Square irén machine 
screw nuts at 35 per cent, hexagon brass machine screw 
nuts at 25 per cent, hexagon semi-finished at 60-10 in small 
sizes, 60-10 per cent on larger sizes; hot pressed square 
blank at $1.50 off; square tapped nuts at $1.25 off; hexagon 
blank nuts, $1.50 off; hexagon tapped nuts at $1.25 off 
standard lists. 

Paper.—Building paper is meeting with ready call with 
the present amount of building being done. Prices are 
holding steady and strong with a chance of further advances. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 2 Tarred Felt 
at $3.38 per cwt. Stringed felt in 500 ft. rolls at $1.63 per 
roll. Slater’s felt at $1.10 per roll. Duplex plaster board 
at $4.50 per roll. Deafening felt at $4.90 ptr ewt. Red rosin 
paper in rolls of 30 to 40 Ibs. at $3.00 per cwt. 

Rope.—There is no change in the market for rope and 
sales are running in fair volume. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First grade Manila 
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rope at 28c. per pound, base; first grade sisal rope, 24c. per 
pound, base; cotton rope, 50c. per pound, base; Swedish 
wire rope at net list; crucible steel rope at list less 17% 
per cent; Monitor hoisting at list less 15 per cent; ram and 
pillar rope, net list; plow steel cable at list less 30 per cent. 

Sash Cord.—Since last week’s quotation there has been no 
further change in the market. Stock is in fairly good con- 
dition with call running as heavy as any time in the last 
several months. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Common sash cord 
at $.71 per lb. base. Silver Lake sash cord at 9.99 per Ib. 
base. Samson’s Spot sash cord at $1.02 per lb. base. 

Sash Weights.—The sash weight situation still remains un- 
changed here. There is a shortage of local production with 
the foundries’ workers still on strike. Price shows no 
change. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Cast 
weights in regular sizes at $2.75 per 100 Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—Stocks are in good condition to meet any 
present call, which is heavier than in several months past. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Galvanized sheets 
at $7.19 per cwt. base. Black sheets at $5.84 per cwt. base. 

Solder.—There is no further change in the market on 
solder and sales are running in fair volume. Price is hold- 
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ing good. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Strictly half and 
half solder at 42c. per lb. Warranted half and half solder 
at 46c. per lb. Wire solder 48c. per Ib. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Dealers are beginning to stock 
up for the fall trade. Retail sales are light as yet but, 
undoubtedly, will increase around the first of next month, 
when a great deal of moving is done. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 6-in. made up stove 
pipe at 19c. per length. Knocked Down at 18c. per length; 
Planished 6-in. elbows at $4 per dozen. Corrugated 6-in. 
elbows at $1.75 per dozen; 4-piece elbows, 6-in. at $1.90 
per dozen. 

Skid Chains.—Sales on skid chains still are in good volume 
as tours are contemplated or as tourists stop on their way 
through. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Weed tire chains, 
30 x 3%, at $4.61 per set; 34 x 4, at $6.45 per set; Rid-O- 
Skid chains, 30 x 31%, at $6.92 per set; 34 x 4, at $3.60 per set. 

Staples.—Call for Staples still remains good with stocks 
in condition to meet any present demand. Prices show no 
change from quotation of last week. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Polished Fence 
Staples at $4.50 per keg. Galvanized Staples at $5.10 per 
keg. Galvanized Poultry Netting Staples at $6 per keg. 
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Tacks.—Tacks still are selling in good volume with a 
steady demand from mills and a fair call from regular 
retail stores. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: American cut No. 8 
tacks at 7lc. per lb.; tinned No. 8 at 73c. per lb.; blued up- 
holsterers’ at 70c. per lb.; double point No. 11 at 38c. per 
lb.; copper tacks at 50c. per lb. base. 

Tin Plate.—Call for tin plate is steady and consistent. 
Prices show no change from last week’s quotation. : 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: I. C. 20 x 28 old style 
tin at $30 per box; I. C. 20 x 28 8-lb. coating at $17.25 per 
box; charcoal bright tin, 20 x 28 Ideal I. C. at $21.00 per 
box; Superba at $23 per box. 

Tinware.—Sales on tinware are running at about the same 
level as for several months past. Stocks are rather light 
with price holding strong. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks. 
cent discount from standard lists. 

Traps.—Steel traps are not selling in a retail way very 
rapidly as yet. Dealers, however, are beginning to prepare 
for the coming demand on this class of goods. Prices show 
no change from last week’s quotation. 

We quote from loca] jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 Victor traps 
at $1.40 per doz.; No. 1 at $1.65 per doz., No..1% at $2.38 
per doz., No. 2 at $3.46 per doz. No. 0 Newhouse at $3.28 
per doz., No. 1 at $3.85 per doz., No. 1% at $5.78 per doz. 

Wheelbarrows.—Contractors are still calling for wheel- 
barrows, and the ordinary form of wheelbarrow is moving 
fairly well also. 

We quote fom local jobbers’ stocks: Fully bolted wooden 
tray wheelbarrows at $35 per doz; nailed tray wheelbarrows 
at $32.50 per doz., Ideal wheelbarrows at $36.50 per doz., 
steel wheelbarrows at 7.95 each, wood garden wheelbarrows 
at $5.40 each. 

Wire Cloth.—Call for wire cloth is running lighter with 
each succeéding week. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black painted wire 
cloth at 2.15 per 100 sq. ft. base; galvanized 12 mesh at 
$2.55 per 100 sq. ft. base. 

Wire and Wire Goods.—Smooth wire is selling at a good 
rate, with barbed wire Keeping up well in sales also. Stocks 
seem to be in good condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Bright and brass 
wire goods at 80 per cent from standard list; black annealed 
wire at $4 per cwt. base; galvanized wire at $4.17 per cwt. 
base; painted cattle wire in 80-rod spools at $3.50 per spool; 
galvanized cattle wire in 80 rod spools at $4.12 per spool; 
painted hog wire, 80 rod spools, $3.83 per spool; galvan- 
ized hog wire, 80 rod spools, at $4.40 per spool. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Aug. 16, 1919. 


HE railroad labor trouble of the past week, which 
necessitated the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
placing a freight embargo in force, has been keenly felt 
not only in local but in all New England hardware cir- 
cles. Were it not for the fact that the hardware vaca- 
tion season is at its apex, the situation unquestionably 
would have been much more serious. The average job- 
bing house in Boston has been making little effort to 
ship goods to retail dealers and consumers, this being 
especially true in the case of those houses handling 
shelf hardware, during the past week, because so many 
of their employees are on vacations. There is a very 
bad feature in the situation, however. The average 
jobbing house takes advantage of the slowing up in 
the movement of goods into retail and consuming hands 
at this season to put its stocks in order to meet the fall 
and winter requirements. Practically the only goods 
received from manufacturers of late have come by 
express. The trade, therefore, has been set back about 
ten days in their stocking program. In view of the tre- 
mendous amount of orders on hand, the check in the 
movement of goods coming forward is bound to work a 
hardship on the jobbing trade later in the season and 
make for more or less confusion in the human ma- 
chinery for handling business. 

Another unfavorable feature has developed of late in 
jobbing circles. Mention already has been made of 
demands for higher wages by and the scarcity of de- 
sirable stock room and similar employes. Demands for 
increased wages are now coming from female stenog- 
raphers, billing, filing, mailing and similar clerks. In 
many instances where higher wages have been refused 
by managements, individual walkouts have been the 
rule. While this labor trouble is not as serious as some 
others, it nevertheless is extremely annoying and adds 
to the general expense of running establishments. 

The manner in which general hardware business is 
lining up for the fall and winter, however, is so encour- 
aging and so far in excess of the expectations of the 
jobbing trade, everybody appears highly cheerful. Re- 
tail dealers have proven to themselves that prices for 
hardware cut very little figure these days with the rank 
and file of consumers. People want goods, and usually 
the best money can buy. When we are prosperous we 


are not satisfied with cheap things. Only when money 
is tight, when one is lucky to have a job, when prices 
for everything are in favor of the buyer, do we cast 
about for the cheapest thing we can see. Our hustling 
retail hardware dealer here says: “The politicians can 
make all the fuss they want to about the high cost of 
living, but they can’t put prices for hardware or any- 
thing else down and keep them down for any length of 
time just so long as this great big world is shy on 
everything that its millions of people want and. need, 
as it is to-day. It’s going to be a long time before this 
world catches up on production, and this fact spells boil- 
ing activity and prosperity to every New England hard- 
ware dealer, large or small.”, Most of them realize it, 
as we say, which accounts for their liberal ordering 
of goods for delivery later in the season. They all have 
money and unless every sign fails they will make much 
more before they sit down after the Christmas rush 
is past to get a breath of wind. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, no retail dealer is speculating in goods, but 
has carefully gaged his prospective business and if 
possible intends to be able to render prompt service 
to his customer. 

Axes.—Possibly because of the fact that it has been gen- 
erally noised about in the retail trade that prices for axes 
are the same as those quoted last season, more orders for~ 
such goods have been filtering into Boston since last reports. 
It is hardly fair to state, however, that business has as yet 
assumed normal proportions. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 

Bolts and Nuts.—There has been a general jacking up of 
local quotations on bolts and nuts, due to a combination of 
causes, chief of them being a much improved demand and 
slow shipments from the mills. Some houses have a liberal 
supply of certain sizes of machine, stud and hanger bolts, 
but as a general thing stocks are very far from burdensome, 
a fact that has had its influence on the undertone of the 
market here. Figuring future business on the percentage of 
increase since July 1, it will not be long before all kinds 
of bolts and nuts will be enjoying the same active market 
noted in previous prosperous years. Revised prices follow: 

Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 35 per 
cent discount; 44% x % and larger, 25 per cent discount; 
with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 30 per cent discount; 
4% x % and larger, 20 per cent discount; common carriage 
bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 30 per cent discount; 64 x % and 
larger, 20 per cent discount; tap bolts, list; Eagle carriage 
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bolts, net prices; stove bolts, large quantities, 70 per cent 
discount; in small quantities, 50 to 60 per cent discount; 
bolt ends, 20 per cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent dis- 
count; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 65 per cent 
discount; 5 and larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished 
case hardened nuts, 50 and 10 per cent discount; H. P. square 
blank in full keg, list; tapped, list; hexagon, blank, list; 
tapped, list; C. P. C. & T. square blank, list; tapped, list; 
hexagon blank, list; tapped, list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The two outstanding features in the 
market for builders’ hardware are scarcity of goods and the 
firmness of prices. During the war the call for such stock 
flattened out to almost nothing. As one jobber puts it: ‘““‘We 
couldn’t give it away.’’ Naturally the retail dealer did no 
buying, being content to let the situation take care of itself. 
Following the signing of the armistice they still held off the 
market because of the belief that the high cost of material 
and labor would virtually prohibit the building of homes. 
Suddenly the trade has discovered there is a moderately 
good demand for builders’ hardware and they are in the 
market for fresh supplies. Now the average jobber doped 
out the situation as the retail fellow did, and he in turn has 
been caught with light stocks. The manufacturers have 
goods on hand, but not as much as they ordinarily would 
at this season of the normal year. They cannot, therefore 
supply everybody at once, which accounts for the apparent 
searcity of goods. Naturally prices are very strong under 
existing conditions and higher lists are suggested as a 
possibility. 

Chain.—Although local jobbers are still carrying small 
stocks of heavy chain and the demand for it is light, every 
one of them we have talked with this week has given us 
the impression, without tangible evidence, that there will be 
something interesting doing in the market within the near 
future. Some of the manufacturers of trace chains, etc., 
have withdrawn their prices, which possibly may have some 
eonnection with what jobbers referred to in heavy stock. 
Chain, such as used on automobile tires, appears in liberal 
supply, both in jobbing and retail distributing hands. Coil 
chain prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Proof coil self-colored 
chain in cask lots, 3/16 in., $14.25 per 100 lb.; 44 in., $11.40; 
5/16 in., $10.80; 3% in., $9.60; 7/16 in., $9.35; % in., $9.15; 
5/16 in., $9.15: 5 in., $8.90; % in., $8.65; % im., $8.15; 1 in., 
$8. BB, twist link and long link chain take the same extras. 

Drills.—Business in drills appears more spotty than it 
was a week or so ago. By that we mean that some houses 
are doing a normal business, while others only fair. Con- 
sidering the amount of such goods moved in this market 
since Jan. 1, it is not surprising the market should slow up 
in spots. So far as prices are concerned, they appear just 
as firm as ever. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon drills, sizes up to 
1% in. straight shank, 50 per cent discount. Bit stock drills, 
50 and 10 per cent discount; blacksmith drills, 50 per cent 
discount; ratchet, 15 per cent discount; wood-boring brace 
drills, 50 and 10 per cent discount; drills and countersinks 
combined, list. High speed drills, prices on application. 

Files and Rasps.—Retail sales of files during the past week 
appear to have held up better than jobbing, but it is hardly 
fair to make this comparison in view of the fact that most 
jobbing houses have not made much effort to move stock. 
The call for rasps, generally speaking, is considerably below 
normal, but because nobody is over-stocked, the market 
holds very steady. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Files—Nicholson and 
Black Diamond, 40 and 10 and 10 per cent discount; Great 
Western, Arcade, Kearney & Foote, ete., and American 
machine cut, 50 and 10 and 5 per cent discount; Chelsea 
hand-cut, list; (F X Swiss pattern), list. 

Rasps—Heller, Chelsea and Nicholson, 12-in., $4.70 to $5.50; 
13-in., $5.50 to $6.50; 14-in., $6.50 to $7.50. 

Freezers.—The 1920 price lists for White Mountain and 
Arctic ice cream freezers, just received by the jobbing trade 
here, shows a material advance in values as compared with 
1919 lists. 

Fuses.—The Atlas Powder Company announces an upward 
revision in its prices on cotton and safety fuses. 

Galvanized Ware.—<Activities in the market for galvanized 
ware since last reports have been confined mostly to booking 
orders for future delivery. Comparatively little stock has 
been moved out of Boston. It is generally understood, and 
preliminary orders appear to substantiate, badly broken 
stocks are in retail] hands. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Pails—Common galvanized 
pails, light finished, 8-qt., $3.35 per dozen; 10-qt., $3.79: 
12-qt., $4.15; 14-qt., $4.66. Common pails, heavy finished 
(50 lbs. to the dozen), 14-qt., $7.84 per dozen, lighter weights, 
14-qt., $6.08. 

Coal Hods—Medium grade (wood handles), japanned, size 
15, $4 per dozen; size 16, $4.32; size 17, $4.80. Galvanized, 
size 15, $6.10 per dozen; size 16, $6.75; size 17, $7.30; size 18, 
$7.90. 

Tubs—Galvanized, No. 200, $17.55 per dozen; No. 300, $19.58. 

Sifters—Common round rim, No. 19, $3.50 per dozen. Fa- 
vorite, without cover, $6.50 per dozen. Rapid (all wire), 
without cover, $8 per dozen. Dover safety, No. 2, with 
cover, $20 per dozen. Rotary, $37 to $39 per dozen. 

Glass.—A general revision in local prices on glass is an- 
nounced, effective Monday, Aug. 18. With the exception 
of skylight, prices on practically all kinds of glass are in- 
volved, including window, plate, crystal sheet, vitro marble, 
auto, art and mirrors. In window glass, all sizes of single 
A and B are now 78 per cent discount, as against 80, as 
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heretofore. Wholesale houses report they are far behind 
on deliveries of window glass as a result of the increase 
in building and the regular closing down of works. In a 
retail way, the demand is only fairly good, but we know of 
one local hardware jobbing house that has booked an un- 
usually large number of orders for Fall delivery. Other job- 
bing houses here appear less fortunate. New prices for 
glass follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single A and B, first three, 
78 per cent discount; above first three brackets, 78 per cent 
discount from the list; double A and B, 80 per cent discount; 
A and B quality by the light, 82 per cent discount; single 
lights, 82 per cent discount. 

Leaded glass.—Colored art glass, $1.50 per sq. ft. and 
higher; double thick A, $1.25 per sq. ft. With hard metal, 
50c. per sq. ft. extra. Copper finished, 25c. per sq. ft. extra. 
All glass figured in square inches 

Vitro-Marble.—Glass \4-in. thick, 45c. per sq. ft.: 5/16-in., 
53e.; 7/16-in., 60¢c.; %-in., 80c. 

Skylight glass.—Rough or rolled, %-in. thick, 16c. per sq. 
ft.; 3/16-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; 4-in. thick, 25c. per sq. ft. 

Hack Saws.—Nothing especially interesting has transpired 
in the market for hack saws since last reports. Business is 
not as brisk as it was a month ago, according to both retail 
and jobbing interests, but there is just enough doing from 
day to day to keep the market alive and bosses constantly 
on the outlook for an opportunity to swell bookings. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hack saws, one gross or 
more, 15 per cent discount. 

Hinges.—Bommer Bros. have notified the Boston jobbing 
trade that their prices on spring butt hinges, ete., have 
been marked up about 10 per cent. Revision in local lists 
have been made to correspond. 

Horseshoes.—Just enough buying of horseshoes for fall 
delivery by people who did not cover their requirements 
when the- market was considerably lower, is reported by 
jobbers here. The market, however, is not as active as 
they would like to see, but everybody feels reasonably cer- 
tain that things will come along all right as soon as the 
novelty of vacations has worn off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100-Ib. 
kegs, to blacksmiths and consumers in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island points, 
$7.50 per keg base. Base prices are for No. 2 or larger. 
To Connecticut blacksmiths and consumers the base price is 
$7.25 per 100-lb. keg. No freight is allowed on store ship- 
ments. 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weights, $12 per keg; track side 
weights, $12.25; toe weights, $10.75; steel shoes, $9.25; toe 
creased, side wear, $9.75; calked, $9.25; extra light 
ealked, $10.2 iron countersunk, $8.25; steel countersunk. 
$10: tins, .25; light driving, $9.25; featherweights, $9.25: 
mule, $8; all assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Toe Calks.—Dull, $2 per box; sharp, $2.25; blunt heel, $2.25; 
sharp heel, $2.50. Broken boxes call for an extra charge 
per pound. 
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Iron.—The market for iron is very strong here. No change 
in local prices is reported, but the feeling still persists that 
something will be doing before long. The trade here says 
that business conditions and the size of stocks warrant 
higher values, especially as the mills were shipping very 
slowly prior to the railroad labor troubles, and of course 
have accomplished nothing since then. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best iron, flats, rounds 
and squares, $5.50 base per 100 lb.; H. & P. ovals, half ovals 
and bevels, $6.50; H. & P. half rounds, $5.50; refined iron, 
$3.40; Norway iron. $20. Broken bundles, add ‘ce. Ib. 

Lanterns.—The R. E. Dietz Company has notified the 
local jobbing trade that it has advanced prices on farm and 
carriage lanterns, ete., about 10 per cent. Local price lists 
have been revised to correspond. 

Lead.—Further orders have been received for sheet lead 
to be delivered after Sept. 1. Dealers here say business is 
as good as could be expected at this season, considering the 
hieh prices they are obliged to ask for stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sheet lead, 12c. per Ib. 
base. 

Nails.—In common with the recent advance in wire nails, 
prices on cut nails have been advanced 50c. per keg from 
“5925 t> ©1585 bese. There has been an additional accumu- 
lation of orders for all kinds of nails since last reports. 
Because of the slow shipments from the mills, stocks here. 
generally speaking, are not as large as jobbers wish, and 
some houses may find themselves uncomfortably low before 
the end of another month 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails. $4.50 to $4.75 
per keg base. Cut nails, $5.85 base For galvanized nails 
an extra charge of 50c. per Keg is made. Cement coated 
nails, standard boxes, $5 per keg base. _ 

Horseshoes.—New Standard 5s, $6.75; 6s, $6: 7s. $5.75: 8s, 
$5.50; 9, 10 and lls. $5.35. Reliance and Brighton 5s $f 6s, 
$5 50; 7s, $5.25; 8s, $5.00; 9, 10 and 11s, $4.90; Crown 5s. $5 : 
@s, $5: 7s, $4.50: 8s, $4.25; 9. 10 and 11s, $4. Leader, 5s. $5 
6s, $4.50; 7s, $4.05; 8s, $3.85; 9, 10 and lls, $3.65. Add 
per lb. for less than 25 lbs. of a size. 









Pliers.—Aside from making most everybody a little more 
apprehensive about getting supplies of high-grade pliers. 
the recent upward revision in prices for them has had little 
visible in*uence on the market here. Stocks in both retail 
and jobbing hands are unusually small for this time of year 

Kraeuter Goods.—Combination pliers, 5%-in., $10.60 per 
doz.; 6-in , $12.55; 8-in., $15.20; 10-in., $18.50. Side cutting 
pliers, 4-in., $15.20 per doz.; 5-in., $16.10; 6-in., $17.50; 61%4-in.. 
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$20.70; T-in., $20.70; 8-in., $23; 8%-in., $31.75. Buttons’ 
pliers, 61%4-in., $10.35 per doz.; 8-in., $13 10; 10-in., $15.85. 
Common flat nose pliers, 4-in., $9.65 per doz.; 4%-in., 
$10.10; 5-in., $10.60; 5%4-in., $11.15; 6-in., $12.20. Common 
round nose pliers, 4-in., $9.65 per doz.: 44-in., $10.10; 5-in., 
$10.60; 5%-in., $16.15; 6-in., $12.20. Milliners’ pliers, 4%4-in., 
$14.95 per doz. Electricians’ pliers, 6-in., $22.20 per doz. 
Diagonal pliers, 5-in., $19.65 per doz.; 5%4-in., $21 15; 6-in., 
$23.10. 

Rivets.—As common gossip here last week indicated, there 
has been an upward revsion in prices on rivets. This action 
was rot hased wholly on local conditions governing the 
supply and demand, for supplies are ample for all require- 
ments and the demand is far from brisk. Outside influ- 
ences has more to do with the change in quotations here. 
Revised prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 45 
per cent discount; structural rivets, $5.50 to $6 base per 
100 Ibs. 

Rone.—The demand for all kinds and sizes of rope is a little 
better than it was a fortnight ago, undoubtedly as a result 
of the recent downward revision in prices. It is now be- 
lieved that manufacturers’ lists were marked down as a 
result of Government offerings of certain kinds of cordage. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Manila, 27c. per lb. base: 
sisal. 21c.: tarred lath yarn, 19c. 


Sash Cord.—Apparently there is no limit to the advance 
in sash cord Since last reports there has been an addi- 
tional one amounting to 5c. per pound, which is due, accord- 
ing to talk here. to the conditions governing the cotton 
market. While the demand for cord is much better than it 
has been of late. it is still far below normal, and jobbers 
in some cases are of the opinion it will continue so until 
there has been a decided reduction in values. Household 
owners. they say, find it about as cheap to use substitutes 
for sash cord. ; 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sash cord, common 
braided cord. 69c. per Ib. base: Sampson spot cord, $1 per 
lb. base: Silver Lake, 98c. per lb. base. Braided awning 
eord, No 14. in 48-ft. lengths, $4.25 per doz.; No. 4, $4.56: 
No. 4%, $5.25; No. 5, $7.83. 

Screws.—Comparatively little of interest has transpired 
in the market for screws since last reports. Full buying has 
been of satisfactory size. all things considered. but most of 
the orders received here remain unshipped. Prices on this 
class of hardware are reported as very strong. : 

We avote from manufacturers’ prints: Wood screws, iron. 
fat head. bright, 77144 per cent discount; round head. blued. 
75 per cent discount. add 5; flat head, brass. 60 per cent 
discount: round head, brass, 5742 per cent discount; flat 
head, galvanized, 62% per cent discount; flat head. nick- 
eled, 65 per cent discount; round head. nickeled. 65 per 
cent discount. Price to the consumer is 20 per cent beyond 
print. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cap and set screws, in 
full packages. set screws. including headless, 60 per cent 
discount: squares and hexagon head cap screws, 55 ver 
cent discount: fillister head cap screws, 35 per cent dis- 
count; flat head cap, 25 per cent discount: round and but- 
ton head cap, 20 per cent discount. In broken packages. 
set, including headless, 40 per cent discount: square and 
hexagon head cap. 35 per cent discount: fillister head can 
20 per cent discount: flat head cap. 10 per cent discount: 
round and button head cap. 10 per cent discount; coach 
screws, 50 per cent discount. 

Shoe Findings.—Retail hardware dealers at seaboard and 
country points have been trying to buy cut soles and leather 
strips in comparatively large amounts of late. The belief 
that prices are likely to be higher instead of lower appears 
to have sunk in everywhere. 

Taps.—Men’s light. $1.40 to $1.60 per doz: medium light. 
$2 to $2.40: medium heavy, $2.75 to $3.25: heavy, $3.25 to 
$3.60. Women’s light, $1.30 to 1.50 per doz.: medium heavy. 
$155 to $1.70. Boys’ medium. $1.90 to $2.25 per doz.: heavy. 
$2.50 

Strips —Hemlock clean. 70 to 85c. per lb.: branded. 55c.: 
oak. heavy. medium and light. 75c. to 90c. 

Sleds.—It’'s the same story on sleds reported lasts week. 
Buying orders for fall delivery continue to come to hand 
every day. and there is every reason to exnect an abnormal 
movement of such goods this season. provided, of course. 
the jobbers are able to get stock from the manufacturers 
The movement of goods from the factories has been back- 
ward to date. but in justice to the makers it should he said 
it is a little early in the season to expect other conditions 

Flexible Fliers. No. 1. $42 a doz.: No. 2, $48: No. 3. $62 
No. 4. $72: No. 5. $96: Racer. $66: Junior Racer, $54. Th 
discount from jobbers’ stocks is 3314 per cent. while the 
discount from manufacturers’ stocks is 35 per cent The 
Paris line is quoted by jobbers at 40 per cent off the list 

Snell Goods.—The Snell Mfg Co.. manufacturers of all 
kinds and styles of augers and bits for hand and machine 
use. have notified the jobbing trade here that there has 
been a general upward revision in its price list 

Steel.—Notwithstanding the fact that vacations and lack 
of help are Keenly felt in heavy hardware circles here, there 
has been a noticeable increase in the movement of steel] out 
of stock since last reports Because of the railroad em- 
bargoes, it has been necessary to ship almost everything by 
express, which is, of course, costly to the consumer. But 
little faultfinding is heard anywhere, most consumers evi- 
dently considering themselves lucky to get stock under 
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existing conditions. There has been an advance in local 
band steel prices, but otherwise quotations remain un- 
changed. The market, however, is on an extremely strong 
basis. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bars, soft and steel flats, 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in.. 
per 100 lb., $3.40 base: rounds and squares, 1% in. and 
wider, per 100 Ib., $3.40 base. Concrete, plain, round and 
square, per 100 Ib., $3.40 base. 


Angles and channels, under 3 in., stock lengths, per 100 
lb., $3.40 base; over 3 in., $3.50 base; toes, under 3 in., 
$3.55; over 3 in., $3.60. 


Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in., squares and 
hexagons and flats, list. Tire steel, 1% x % in., and larger, 
$4; thinner and narrower, $4.50. On all broken bundles of 
steel add Yc. extra. 


Hoop steel, per 100 lb., $4.70 base on full bundles. On 
broken bundles add 2c. per lb. Band steel per 100 lb., $4.60 
base. 


Tacks.—The tack market holds very strong, recent labor 
troubles strengthening ideas on prices held by manufac- 
turers and jobbers alike If the demand for tacks was a 
little better the market undoubtedly would be higher, is the 
general opinion here. As it is, there is just enough stock 
moving from day to day to keep interest alive. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Blued carpet tacks, in 
8-lb. papers, 4 to 6-0z., 29c. per doz.; 8 to 10-oz., 28c.; 12, 14 
and 16-0z., 27c. Blued cut tacks, 1-0z., 60c. per doz.; 1%-0z., 
50c.; 2-0z., 42c.; 2%-oz., 38c.; 3-0z., 35c ; 4-0z., 32c.; 6-o0z., 
3l1c.; 8-oz., 29c. 


Tools.—Kramer Bros. have notified the trade here that 
their prices for cement tools have been revised upward. 


Toys.—Judging from what we hear, toys of all kinds are 
going to be scarce and high this fall. In fact, prices are 
advancing almost every day. For instance, this week the 
Gilbert soldering outfit that formerly sold at $1 now com- 
mands $1.50 list, and the $2 outfit $2.50. The demand for 
American toys, according to the manufacturers, has far ex- 
ceeded expectations, and it is possible they will be unable 
to fill all their orders. New England retail dealers are 
taking more freely to Christmas toys than ever before. 


Traps —Of course orders for traps are coming to hand 
all the time, but business is not as brisk as jobbers would 
like to see. Some one has suggested that in view of the 
popularity of the Boy Scout movement during and since 
the war, that retail hardware dealers in smaller towns can 
work up a good business in traps by putting the question 
up to young boys in an attractive manner. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Victor, without chain, 
No. 0, $1.07 net per doz.; No. 1, $1.23; No. 1%, $1.98; No. 2, 
$2.96; No. 3, $4.19; No. 4, $5.16. With chain: No. 0, $1.40; 
No. 1, $1.65; No. 11%, $2.48; No. 2, $3.46; No. 38, $4.89; No. 4, 
$5.87. 


Jump, without chain, No. 0, $1.46; No. 1, $1.69; No. 1%, 
$2.69; No. 2, $4.23; No. 3, $5.63; No. 4, $6.80. With chain: 
No. 0, $1.91; No. 1, $2.25; No. 1%, $3.86; No. 2, $4.91; No. 3, 
$6.58; No. 4, $7.75. 

Vises.—There is a good steady call for vises here. Stocks 
are ample for all requirements, consequently good shipments 
are being made. Prices appear to be very strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
cent off the list. 


Popular makes 25 per 


Washers.—The improvement noted a week ago in the 
demand for washers has held since then. There is no ex- 
cited buying, but just enough doing all the time to stimulate 
interest in jobbing circles. Brices for all kinds and makes 
hold remarkably firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, 12c. 
per lb.; cast washers, 54 and smaller, 6c.; larger, 5c.; cut 
washers, in full kegs (200 lb ) of a size, list: extras to con- 
sumers of less than keg lots of a size, add to list as fol- 
lows: ‘100 to 199 Ib. of a size, 1c. per lb.; 50 to 99 lb. of a 
size, 2c. per lb.; 25 to 49 lb. of a size, 3c. per lb.; 10 to 24 
lb. of a size, 4c. per lb.; 1 to 9 Ib. of a size, 5c. per Ib. 


Winstead Tools.—The Winstead Edge Tool Co. is reported 
as having advanced its lists on chisels, ete... about 20 per 
cent. Prices as quoted here have been changed to corre- 
spond. The demand for such goods is slowly but gradually 
growing larger each day 

Wrenches.—In common with the change recently made 
by the. Coe people. Stillson and Trimo wrench prices 
have been revised from 60 and 5 to 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count. The demand for wrenches is good. but nothing 
alarming, and the new prices are due largely to the cost 
of raw material and labor. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Pipe wrenches. Stillson 
and Trimo, 50 and 10 per cent discount; parts, 60 and 5 per 
cent discount; Coes and parts, 5 per cent discount: drop 
forged, 3344 per cent discount; Westcott’s new list, 10 per 
cent discount. 


Zinc.—There is just enough doing in zine to necessitate 
more or less reordering all the time by the jobbing trade 
The recent advance in prices possibly has helped to increase 
business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 9/32-in. sheets. in ful! 
easks, 124%c. per lb.; 200-lb. casks, 12%c.; broken casks, 
13%c. 
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CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Aug. 16, 1919. 


HE suburban and country merchants state that the 

farmers are now too busy with harvesting opera- 
tions to prove very good customers. However, as soon 
as they get more spare time a big improvement in 
business is expected. Farmers in this section of the 
country are more careful in their purchases and now 
call for only the best goods, and the majority of them 
are paying cash for all customers. 

City merchants, who handle machine shop and mill 
supplies, report a revival that bears the earmarks of 
being more than a temporary one. Advancing prices 
have probably had something to do with buying now 
for future needs. Not all merchants have yet made 
the scheduled advances that are reported by traveling 
salesmen, as well as by mail from manufacturers, as 
being due at an early date. Some of them are selling 
their stocks on the former basis, although to replenish 
them they will have to pay more than what the goods 
cost them at the time they were purchased. 

Automobile Supplies.—No trouble is now experienced in 
getting supplies of all kinds. The tire business now seems 
to occupy the attention of most dealers, and those who 
handle tires are pushing the business as much as possible. 
Merchants located in the suburbs are receiving a large 
transient trade, and for that reason are now compelled to 
earry larger stocks of tires than formerly. While some 
stick to one particular make, others find it more profitable 
to diversify the line somewhat so as to be able to fill any 
customer’s needs. There never was a better demand for 
flashlights, and tools needed by car owners are also good 
sellers. 

Axes.—Some dealers are now ordering to fill the demand 
that usually begins here in the fall season. At the present 
time retail sales are rather slow. 

Jobbers quote 31% and 4-lb. axes at $13.50 to $14 per doz. 

Anvils.—Only occasional sales of small anvils are noted, 
and retail dealers are slow in ordering any stocks. 

The wholesale price remains around 28c. to 23%c. per Ib. 

Alarm Clocks.—A canvass of both city and suburban stores 
reveals the fact that stocks are very low. Jobbers, who 
handle clocks, say shipments are somewhat slow from the 
factories. The recent advances are expected to be added 
to before the fall season opens. 

Bale Ties.—From present indications the total amount of 
sales made this year by all dealers handling bale ties will 
eclipse the record of any previous season. Due to the cur- 
tailed buying on the part of retailers in the spring season 
many merchants have been forced to send in rush orders 
to fill their customers’ requirements. 

Jobbers quote 814-ft., No. 15 gage, at $1.45 per bundle. 

Barb Wire.—In anticipation of a heavy fall demand from 
the farming trade, country merchants are making prepara- 
tions to purchase in larger quantities. One retailer in 
Kentucky that formerly bought in small quantities recently 
placed an order for a carload and expects to duplicate the 
order at an early date. 

Jobbers quote 4-point hog wire, in 80-rod reels, at $4.40 
per reel, and 2-point cattle wire at $4.10. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Much improvement is noted. Build- 
ing operations were held up during the spring and early 
summer, for various reasons, and the near approaching fall 
season will be a very busy one. Different labor troubles 
that affected the trade have been adjusted, and the public 
seems to realize that it is futile to await any lower prices. 
A great deal of residence building is under way and some 
factory extensions are also contemplated. Several hard- 
ware merchants in Cincinnati and vicinity make it a prac- 
tice to keep an experienced man to handle all estimates, 
and in this way they have frequently been successful bid- 
ders on builders’ hardware for public buildings. 


Carriage Bolts.—Business is improving and the new dis- 
count of 50 and 5 per cent on larger sizes is strictly adhered 
to. Smaller sizes are quoted at 35 per cent off list. 

Eaves Trough and Gutter Pipe.—All sheet metal contrac- 
tors are very busy, both on new work and on many repair 
jobs that are necessary. The scarcity and high cost of 
labor, as well as the present cost of material, has brought 
about an advance in prices on different jobs that will 
average about 10 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—Garbage cans are good sellers, and 
some dealers are now contemplating placing orders for 
ash cans that will be in good demand when the fall season 
opens. All prices have a tendency to go higher, although 
there have been no definite changes either by the manufac- 
turers or jobbers during the past two weeks. 

Binder Twine.—Although the season is nearing its close, 
many rush orders are received from farmers that in some 
cases are hard for dealers to fill owing to their depleted 
stocks. 


The jobbers’ quotation on binder twine remains at 2114c. 
a lb. 

Carbon Drills.—A better demand from the machine shops 
has developed, but sales are mostly confined to immediate 
needs of each customer. 

The jobbers’ discount is 50 and 5 per cent off list. 

Chain.—As farmers are the largest buyers of coil chain 
there is not much business reported at the present time. 

Jobbers quote common coil chain at 6%c. per Ib. base. 

Chain blocks.—The recent manufacturers’ advance of 1 
per cent is now being reflected in sellers’ prices. Business 
is fairly good. 

Coach Screws.—Dealers are still enjoying a good call from 
the machine tool builders, and other exporters of machinery, 
who use quite a large quantity of coach screws for crating 
purposes. 

The wholesale discount is 50 and 5 off list. 

Coasters.—Although the season is late, occasional orders 
are received. At the present rate no coasters will be car- 
ried over into next year. 

Jobbers quote as follows: No. 1 coaster, $4.70; No. 2, 
$4; No. 3, $4.40, and No. 4, $4.65. 

Granite Ware.—No general advance has been made and 
a number of dealers have lately been able to place orders 
at former quotations. Stocks on hand are very low. 

Finished Material.—Reinforcing concrete rods are in good 
demand. Small structural shapes are also reported by job- 
bers as moving more freely. Both black and galvanized 
sheets are also firmer and in better demand. No. 28 black 
sheets are quoted to-day by the mills at 4.35c. Pittsburgh, 
and No. 28 galvanized at 5.70c. Pittsburgh, plus the freight 
rate of 23c. to Cincinnati. Jobbers’ prices are higher. 
There is only a fair call for hoops and bands. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—lIn spite of the lateness of the season 
many orders are received for ice cream freezers, especially 
from the country districts. Both jobbers and retailers com- 
plain of the slow shipments from the manufacturers. 

Lace Leather.—Business is brisk and the latest jobbers’ 
discount is 30 and 10 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—The predicted advance of 10 per cent is now in 
effect. The jobbers’ discount is now 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Business is improving. 

Wire Cloth.—Although the season is drawing to a close, 
considerable business is yet to be noted. All stocks are 
running low. 

Jobbers quote painted wire cloth at $2.16 per 100 sq. ft., 
and galvanized at $2.75. 

Wire Nails.—Local jobbers are still taking orders at $3.75 
per keg base. Most of the mills have advanced, and it is 
reported that the jobbers’ price will be marked up within 
the next few days. Business is fairly good, but retail mer- 
chants are not buying very far ahead. 





PITTSBURGH 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 16, 1919. 


EVERAL new factors have been injected into the 

iron and steel situation during the past week or 
ten days. Most important of these is the probability 
that rail freight rates will be advanced to provide 
for increased wages to railroad workers. Higher freight 
rates will, of course, add to the cost of producing pig 
iron and steel, and may later be reflected in increased 
selling prices. For the present, however, steel manu- 
facturers are adopting a conservative selling policy, 
and few of them are willing to entertain any proposi- 
tion for delivery beyond Jan. 1. In fact, some com- 
panies which are sold up only for sixty to ninety days 
are not anxious about taking on any more business at 
present prices, and quite a number are actually out 
of the market. This is particularly true in the case of 


pipe, sheets, bars and wire products. Actual advances 
have been put into effect on bolts, nuts and rivets, gal- 
vanized sheets and boat spikes and cut nails. As yet, 
however, there is no indication of any advance this 
year on the major steel products. If it were not for 
the conservative policy of the leading intefests, some 
of the independents probably would not hesitate to 
advance pipe, sheets and bars. 

Labor troubles have also added to the present uncer- 
tainty. In the strike, which has closed down the wire 
mills and blast furnace and steel making capacity of 
the American Steel & Wire Co. at Cleveland, the ques- 
tion of recognition of the union is an important element. 
The National Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor, which is organizing steel workers throughout 
the country, will meet at Youngstown, Ohio, on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 20, and union officials say that the result of 
the strike vote recently taken among the men may then 
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be announced. The strike on the ore docks at the 
head of the Great Lakes for an advance in wages of 
30 per cent also has its serious phases, but the ore 
proaucers are not alarmed as to their ability to ship 
50,000,000 tons of ore this season, and they say there 
is no danger of a serious shortage. 

In hardware lines the tendency of prices is upward. 
Local jobbers and retaiiers are receiving notices of 
advances almost every day. Builders haraware is now 
quoted by practically all manufacturers at 10 per cent 
higher, wh.1e aavances approximating 10 per cent have 
also been announced by makers of furnaces and pipe 


and fittings. 

lron and Steel Bars.—The steel bar situation is very 
strong and there are reports as to the possibility of higher 
prices, some makers stating that there is no profit in soft 
steel bars at 2.35c. per Ib. 

We quote steel bars, rolled from billets, at 2.35c. and from 
old steel rails, 2.45c. Eastern mills are quoting iron bars 
at 2.50c. for Eastern shipment with lc. per lb. higher tor 
double refined bar iron, while Pittsburgh mills ask 2.75c. 
Pittsburgh, plus full freight to point of delivery. 

Sheets.—From the viewpoint of the mills the sheet situa- 
tion is all that could be desired. One company reports that 
it has never booked so much business with so little effort. 
The leading interest is operating its heavy blue annealed 
capacity at about 75 per cent, and all other sheet mills at 
about 85 per cent, and could do better if more labor and 
steel were available. Mills which depend upon outside 
sources for sheet bars are having difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient supply. About the best that can be done on de- 
liveries of sheets by some mills is three months. Others 
are well filled up for the remainder of the year and are not 
anxious for business. Specifications on contracts are com- 
ing in freely, many consumers over-specifying. Prices are 
firmer, and on galvanized sheets sales have been made at 
$5.80 and $5.90, $2 to $4 above the schedule of March 21. 
A few of the independent makers believe the time is ripe for 
a general advance in prices, but there is opposition in other 
quarters to any advance which might intensify the cost of 
living crisis by injecting demands for higher wages into 
the situation. 

Effective from March 21 the base price of No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets is 3.55c., the base price of No. 28, box annealed 
one pass black sheets is 4.35¢c., and for No. 28 galvanized 
sheets is 5.70c. in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
or Youngstown mill. It should be noted by the trade that 
the above named prices are for carload or larger lots, the 
usual advances for small lots being charged over and above 
prices. 

Tin Plate.—Demand for all tin mill products continues very 
strong. There is a worldwide demand for tin plate which the 
milis are having difficulty in satisfying. A fruit crop on the 
Pacific Coast far exceeding expectations and unusually large 
sardine catches have brought out urgent demands from can- 
ners of these commodities, the tin plate which had been con- 
tracted for these purposes falling far short of the present re- 
quirements. The demand for tin plate is so large that users 
of black plate are not getting all that they desire. The 
demand for terne plate is fairly good, but not on a par with 
that for tin plate. Export business in tin plate is being 
heavily booked. The leading producer of tin mill products 
is operating at about 93 per cent and is well sold up ahead. 
Production tin plate for domestic use is firm at $1 per base 
box. There has been some cutting of prices for export, but 
less is now heard of such concessions. Prices of stock items 
range from $6.50 to $6.75, Pittsburgh. 

Prices on terne plate, effective March 21, are as follows: 
8-lb.—200 lb., $14.15; 8-lb.—I. C. $14.55; 12-lb.—I. C. $16.15; 
15-lb.—I. C., $17.15; 20-lb.—I. C., $18.40; 25-lb.—I. C., $19.65; 
30-lb.—I. C., $20.65; 35-Ilb.—I. C., $21.65; 40-lb.—I. C., $19.65. 
All f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Cut Nails.—The LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, 
the principal maker of steel cut nails, is now virtually out 
of the market. It is quoting on only less than carload lots 
at $4.85 per keg, base, Steubenville, with a freight rate to 
Pittsburgh of 1914c. Jobbers are asking about $6 a keg, 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products.—Some of the independent makers are vir- 
tually out of the market, being sold up for 60 to 90 days, or 
longer, and are not anxious to take on further business, in 
view of the uncertainty as to costs. The American Steel & 
Wire Co. has not changed its prices, but independent mills 
are generally quoting $5 per ton higher on nails and $2 per 
ton higher on other wire products. Some buyers have been 
anxious to cover their requirements for first quarter of next 
year but the mills are not inclined to book business that far 
ahead. At the urgent solicitation of a good customer, an 
independent mill agreed to reserve a place on its schedule 
for first quarter of next year, but would not enter a con- 
tract on its books at either a named or unnamed price. 

Wire nails, 3.25 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails taking an 
advance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., $2.00. 
Bright basic wire, $3.15 per 100 lb.: annealed fence wire, 
Nos. 9 to 9, $3.00; galvanized wire, $3.70; galvanized barbed 
wire and fence staples, $4.10; painted barbed wire, $3.40; 
polished fence staples, $3.40; cement-coated nails, $2.85 base; 
these prices being subject to the usual advances for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to po'nt 
of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
10 days. Discounts on woven wire fencing are 6014 per cent 
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off list for carload lots, 59% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 
58 per cent off for smaller lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nut and Rivets.—Prices which were announced by 
some makers, as of July 21, are now quite generally effective 
and the new prices and discounts are as follows: 


Large structural and ship rivets.................... $3.90 base 
ROS IE WOOO 05 a5 tek echo oka Oks oases obenecwwen $4.00 
4 in., 5/16 in. and 7/16 in. diameter...... 60-5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, hp. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads...... 60 per cent off list. 
Cut CHFEAGS 2.0... cscceccecersereesee S010 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes................ 45-5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
Smaiior and shorter... .occcsessce 40-10-5 per cent off list 
i ee ree oa eee ne 40 per cent off list 


Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads...50-10 per cent off list 


Sn so G-c Sra ink Wee dre uerneceeusl « .50 per cent off list 

Larger and longer sizes................. 40-5 per cent off list 
WN PIN esa vsase sti he arin w sis Bow aia ducati e eee 60 per cent off 1 st 
riow belts, Mos. t, 2 andl 8......06.ccceecs 50-5 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 4 to 10............50-5 plus 20 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. blank.............. 3.10c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. blank.............. 3.10c. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. tapped............2.85¢. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. tapped............2.85c. per lb. off list 
C.p.c, and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank......3.10c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped..... 2.85c. per Ib. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

et Ue. UE GS os ond viv ow kc obsess evesne 70 per cent off list 

O/1G It, QUE GMONSP. «oo os ccccvcceee 75-10 per cent off list 
stove bolts in packages.............ecces +5-10 per cent off list 
indice WM oc. Se | aR a aap 2% per cent extra 
MIM FRED <5 Vacte tae cet uaeed ban ece eee 60-10 per cent off list 


All prices carry standard extras, Pittsburgh basis. 


Boston Cutlery Market 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
soston, Aug. 16, 1919. 


midst of labor troubles, German interests are again 

sounding out the New England hardware fields with 
a view of selling foreign-made goods. We know positively 
of one local jobbing house that almost threatened to throw 
the prospective seller out of the store at the mention of 
German goods. As a general thing “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up 
to You,” is still ringing in the ears of hardware interests, 
and as far as we have been able to discover very little if 
any foreign stock has been bought. The test is a severe 
one, however, for the average jobber has orders for every- 
thing in the cutlery line and comparatively little stock to 
fill them. 

In addition, prices are tending upward all the time, 
which does not help the situation any. This week one of 
the leading manufacturers of manicure and scissors sets 
advanced his list 10 per cent. The supply situation, so far 
as high-grade scissors and shears are concerned, is un- 
changed. Labor troubles are practically eliminating ship- 
ments, which means that the movement of goods into 
retail hands has been set back just so far. There is every 
evidence there will be a mad scramble for goods around 
Christmas time, 


Snips.—Tinners’, No. 12, $1.10 each; No. 10, $1.75; No. 9, 
$1.94; No. 8, $2.19; No. 7, $2.75. Dental snips, No. 0, $10.90 
per doz.; No. 1, $11.90. 


Scissors.—Heinisch and Wiss goods, standard embroidery 
(two sharp points), 3-in., $10 li§t per doz.; 3% in., $10.40; 
4-in., $10.80. Standard ladies’ (one round and one sharp 
point), 4-in., $10.60 list per doz.; 5-in., $11.40; 6-in., $12.80. 
Pocket (two round points), 4-in., $10 list per doz.; 4%-in., 
$10.40; 5-in., $10.80. 3uttonhole, 4%-in., $12.80 per doz. 
Manicure, 3%-in., $14.20 per doz. Nail, 3%-in., $14.20 list 
per doz. 


Non that the cutlery makers of the country are in the 


Shears.—High-grade japanned, 6-in., $9.60 per doz.; 
6%-in., $10.20; 7-in., $10.80; 7%-in., $11.40; 8-in., $12; 8%-in., 
$12.60; 9-in., $15; 10-in., $18.50; 11-in., $21; 12-in., $22.70; 
18-in., $25.20. Nickel plated, 6-in., $11.20 per doz.; 6%-in., 
$12.10: 7-in., $12.90; 7%4-in., $13.50; 8-in., $14.20; 8%-in., $15; 
9-in., $17.80. 


Knives.—Butcher, beech handles, standard makes, 6-in., 
$3.85 per doz.; T-in., $4.40; 8-in., $5.70; 10-in., $8.50; 12-in., 


$12. Ebony handles, standard makes, 6-in., $6.60 per doz.; 
7-in., $7.75; 8-in., $9; 10-in. $12; 12-in., $15. 

Pocket Knives.—Standard two-blade, cap, bolster and 
shield, brass lined, desirable sizes, $10 per doz.; less desirable 
kinds, bolster and shield, $9; steel lines, 34-in., two blades, 
$5.75; less desirable kinds as low as $4.20. 


Clippers.—Flexible horse clippers, No. 1, $12.75; No. 2, 


$16, list. 

Hair Cutters.—Popular kinds, plain cases, 75c. and $1.50 
each. Fancy cases cost more. 

Safety Razors.—Gillette regular, sets, $5; traveling sets, 
$16 to $27, less 25 per cent discount; Auto-strop, regular 
sets, $5, less 25 per cent discount; Gem, $1 sets, $8.40 in 
dozen and $9 in less than dozen lots: Ever-Ready sets, $8.40 
in dozen and $9 in less than dozen lots. 
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Chicago Cutlery Market 


Office ef HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Aug. 16, 1919. 


HE general conditions of the cutlery market are strik- 

ingly revealed in a letter recently received by a 

large hardware jobber, from a cutlery manufacturer. 
in response to a request fer samples of pocket knives on 
which shipment could be made. It reads substantially as 
fellows: 

“As to samples of factory brand pocket knives, would say 
that it is a fact that we have so few finished knives in 
stock, there is hardly enough of any one kind to sample. 
We have been so literally swamped with business for the 
past four years, and during the last year have had our 
commercial production so largely diverted to war work, 
that it seems as though we would never get caught up. 

“Practically every knife that comes through the works 
goes immediately into a packing case, and the more men 
we put on, the more difficult it is to obtain production. We 
seem to do nothing but settle labor disputes, cut hours and 
raise wages. By so doing, we have so far avoided an 
actual strike, but with labor upheavals all around us, and 
with the freight and express service in bad condition, we 
certainly are ‘enjoying’ the same nervous prosperity you 
referred to several monthg ago. A few months more of it 
will land us either in the bug-house or under the daisies.’’ 

Certain it is that pocket cutlery is hard to obtain, and 
some manufacturers have withdrawn their products from 
the market for the balance of the year. There seemis little 
prospect of immediate betterment of conditions in this 
field. 

There is also a lessening of production in shears and 
scissors, due to strike conditions. It is reported that the 
cutlers have organized a new union, which is not affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, and are making all 
kinds of demands on the cutlery manufacturers. It can be 
readily seen that so long as production is kept down, there 
will be shortages and high prices. 

In practically all lines of cutlery, the demand is heavy. 
Recent increases in the prices asked by barbers is said to 
have greatly augmented the demand for both the old style 
and safety razors, hair cutters and toilet clippers. All 
local jobbers report increased orders for safety razor 
blades. The razor market is in better condition than the 
pocket cutlery market, with the supply more nearly equal- 
ling the demand. 

Silver ware and silver plated table cutlery are selling in 
exceptionally good volume, the recent price advances seem- 
ing to have increased rather than diminished the demand. 

Prices on all cutlery lines are very firm, with an upward 
tendency. 

Jack Knives.—American two-blade standard gauge pocket 
knives, length 3% in., stag or wood handles, $6.75 per doz., 
f.o.b. Chicago. Above are steel lined and black inside, with 
steel bolsters and no cap. 

Length 3% in.f stag or wood handles, $11.50 per doz., f.o.b. 
Chicago. Above are brass lined with nickel silver bolsters, 
caps and shields, and clean inside. 

Length 3%-in., stag or wood handles, $17.75 per doz., 
f.o.b. Chicago. Above have two cutting blades and one 
patented punch blade. They are brass lined with nickel 
silver bolsters, caps and shields. 

Length 3% in., stag handles, ‘“‘Boy Scout” pattern, $19.80 
per doz., f.o.b. Chicago. Above have one cutting blade, one 
patented punch blade, one can opener blade and one com- 
bination screwdriver and bottle cap opener blade. All 
prices are net. 


Butcher Knives.—Standard Beech handle, American made 
butcher knives, ‘‘fully guaranteed’. Three brass saw screw 
rivets in handles, 6-in., $4.00 per doz.; 7-in., $4.65 per doz.; 
8-in., $5.65 per doz. All prices net, f.o.b..Chicago. Standard 
pattern kitchen knives, $1 to $2.50 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. 

Razors.—Old style open blade type, with rubber handle, 
full hollow ground, %-in., %-in., %-in., $21.00 per doz. net, 
f.o.b. Chicago. Three-quarter hollow ground, %-in., %-in., 
%-in., $18.00 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago. Half hollow ground, 
\%-in., %-in., %-in., $14.00 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Safety Razors.—Gillette Standard and vest pocket edition, 
list $60.00 per dozen. 

Auto-strop standard and army edition, list $60.00 per doz. 
Above takes a discount of 25 per cent f.o.b. Chicago. 

Extra blades for above, 6’s, 50c., and 12’s, $1.00, less 25 
per cent discount per package. 

Gem Damaskeene safety razors, 1 dozen lots, $8.40 per 
dozen net, f.o.b. Chicago; 3 dozen lots, $8.00 per doz. net, 
f.o.b. Chicago; 12 dozen lots, $7.50 per dozen net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Gem extra blades, lots of 1 dozen packages, $4.20 per 
dozen packages; 12 dozen packages, $3.84 per dozen pack- 
ages: 36 dozen packages, $3.60 per dozen packages. 

Ever Ready safety razors, 1 dozen lots, $8.40 per dozen 
net, f.o.b. Chicago; 3 dozen lots, $8.00 per dozen net, f.o.b. 
Chicago. Ever Ready extra blades, standard package of 6 
blades, lots of 1 dozen packages, $3.36 per dozen packages; 
per card of 2 dozen packages, 96.72 per dozen; lots of 5 
ecards in one shipment, $6.24 per card. 


Toilet Clippers.—Khedive, $1.55 per pair net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; Success, No. 1, $1.80 per pair net, f.o.b. Chicago; Suc- 
cess, No. 0, $1.90 per pair net, f.o.b. Chicago: Brown & 
Sharpe, No. 000, list per pair $4.00, less 25 per cent discount; 
Brown & Sharpe, No. 00, list per pair $4.00, less 25 per cent 
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discount; Brown & Sharpe, No. 0, list per pair $4.00, less 25 
per cent discount; Brown & Sharpe, No. 1, list per pair 
$4.00, less 25 per cent discount. 


Shears.—Nickel plated straight trimmers, regular pat- 
tern, 6-in., $11.20 per doz.; 7-in., $12.90 per doz.; 8-in., 
$14.20 per doz.; japanned straight trimmers, regular pattern, 
6-in., $9.60 per doz.; 7-in., $10.80 per doz.; 8-in., $12 per doz.; 
barber shears, nickel plated, regular pattern, 7-in., $12.80 
per doz.; 8-in., $14.20 per doz. All prices net, f.o.b. Chicago. 


Table Cutlery.—‘‘Gross Goods,” standard makes and pat- 
terns, cocoa, ebony, and white bone handles, $11.00 to $33.00 
per gross net, f.o.b. Chicago. 


Silverware.—1847 Rogers flatware, new list prices dated 
July 15, 1919. On basis $11.00 per doz. for teaspoons; on 
basis $22.00 per doz. for tablespoons, less 50-10-5 per cent. 
discount. 

Oneida Community teaspoons, per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago, 
$4.75; Oneida Community tablespoons, $9.52 per doz. net, 
f.o.b. Chicago; Oneida Community dessert spoons, $8.92 per 
doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago; Oneida Community hollow handle 
knives and forks, $14.30 per set of six knives and six forks, 
net, f.o.b. Chicago; solid flat handle knives and solid spoon 
handle forks, Oneida Community, medium, $9.41 per set of 
six knives and six forks, net, f.o.b. Chicago. 


Twin Cities Cutlery Market 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, August 16, 1919. 
HE call in the cutlery line is stHl strong for pocket 
knives, safety razors, straight razors, safety razor blades 
and goods of this description. These are the months 
for touring, camping and general outdoor living, and any- 
thing pertaining to this phase of life seems to go very 
readily. 

There seems to be a good call also for a fairly high class 
carving set evidently for wedding presents. These are 
selling in fairly good volume with not much question as 
to the cost. There is still a fairly good call for hair-clippers 
although this is not as heavy as earlier in the season, when 
vacation season began. 

The receipts of cutlery are rather slow and from all 
indications will be smaller before they are better. It is 
certain that goods of this description can be sold in this 
market practically as quickly as the factory can produce 
them. The call will increase along some lines as soon 
as the fall season actually arrives and further shortages of 
easy-selling goods are sure to develop. 


Twin Cities Paint Market 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, Aug. 16, 1919. 


HE local market on paint is suffering another eruption; 

having advanced with at least one manufacturer 40c. per 

gallon net on mixed paints. Varnishes in some lines are 
moving upward also, a new list price having been issued. 
Undoubtedly, all of the manufacturers will follow the same 
course on account of the extreme high price of linseed oil 
and other materials necessary for the making of ready 
mixed paints. 

It is a question just how long such advances can be made 
before they reduce materially the amount of paint sold. It 
would seem, however, that such an advance as the last one 
would make a considerable difference in the volume of ma- 
terial moved both by jobbers and dealers along these lines. 
Definite reports of the advances of other manufacturers 
have not yet been received but changes will appear in the 
next report. 


Mixed Paint—The situation is rather unsettled on mixed 
paint owing to the difference in quotations from the dif- 
ferent manufacturers. Retail dealers, however, have not 
changed their price as yet. This line of goods is selling 
very nicely, the usual summer slackness along this line 
having appeared to be very little. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Ready mixed paint 
at $3.60 per gal for first grade. Second grade at $2.30. 


Linseed Oil—Linseed Oil is holding steady as last quoted 
with sales in fair condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Raw linseed oil in 
barrel lots at $2.33 per gal.; boiled linseed oil in barrel 
lots, $2.35 per gal. 


White Lead—No change hag taken place in the white lead 
market, although one can be expected at almost any time. 
Doubtless, the next few weeks will see the raisirfg of prices 
along this line also. 


We quote from local jobbing stock: White lead in 100-Ib. 
lots at $11.81 per cwt. with the usual differentials for size 
of package and quantities. 


Turpentine—There is a slight reduction in the price of 
turpentine, although prices still are very strong. Sales are 
still as good as could be expected. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Turpentine in bar- 
rel lots at $1.73% per gallon. 

Denatured Alcohol—Denatured Alcohol is moving fairly 
well at the present time, and there is no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks, 180 deg. denatured 
alcohol, barrel lots, at 50c. per gal. 
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Shellac—Shellac has not changed in any way and sales 
are in good volume. Stocks are rather low and this class 
of goods seems to be difficult to obtain in any great quantity. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White shellac in 
barrel lots at $4.50 per gallon. Orange shellac in barrel lots 
at $4.25 per gallon. 

Steel Wool—Call for Steel Wool is still good with prices 
showing no further change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: The No. 00 steel wool 
at $1.03 per lb.; No. 0 at 67c. per lb.; No. 1 at 53c. per Ib. 


Boston Paint Market 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Aug. 16, 1919. 

URING the past week the demand for mixed paints has 

held up remarkably well. According to well informed 

interests in the wholesale business, the demand for 
paint this month unquestionably is larger than it has been 
before tn the corresponding period in many years. It is 
doubtful, however, if the movement of goods out of stock 
will make such a flattering showing because the railroad 
labor trouble has kept ordinary stocks in Boston down to 
small amounts. Shipments of paints from factories work out 
in a funny way. For instance, we hear of car lots coming 
through from Chicago in four days, while similar shipments 
from New York to Boston have been on the road as long as 
three weeks. By the time a big fellow gets a car of fresh 
goods in stock virtually all of it has been sold and is due 
customers. 

In retail hardware circles, at least, there has been little if 
any buying of mixed paints for fall delivery. Because of the 
high prices for paints everybody prefers to buy simply as 
stocks are depleted, or, in other words, on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. But it is extremely doubtful if the average paint 
house would accept an order for deferred delivery; because 
there are so many uncertainties entering the situation, it 
does not like the idea of binding itself by any such business 
contract. Most of the retail firms we have talked with re- 
cently admit they have been agreeably surprised by the vol- 
ume of their paint sales. All were of the opinion last spring 
that the high prices would discourage consumption, but they 
found that from time to time reorders from hardware job- 
bers and the big paint houses were necessary to supply 
public wants. 

Dry Colors.—Nothing especially interesting has happened 
in the local market for dry colors during the past week. 
A good, fair average business is doing from day to day, 
which keeps supplies down to a comfortable basis and prices 
on a very firm foundation. 

Barrel Lots.—Plaster of paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whit- 
ing (commercial bolted), 2c. per lb.; whiting, gilders, 24c. 


per lb.; dry zinc (American), 20c. 1lb.; lamp black, bulk, 
15c. Ib.; lamp black, in 1-lb. packages, 19c.; raw and burnt 
umber, 9c. to 12c. lb.; raw and burnt sienna, lic. to 17c.; 
Prince’s metallic brown, 3%4c.; yellow ochre, 3%c.; Venetian 
red, 2%c. lb. 


Pound Lots.—Paris green, in 1-lb. packages, 50c. lb.; in 
1%4-lb. packages, 5lc. Ib.; in %4-lb. packages, 52c. 1b.; ultra- 
marine blue, 24c. Ib. 

Glue.—It is the same old story, se far as the glue market 
is concerned. Business is of very small proportions and the 
average house handling glue has much more stock on hand 
than desired. 

Glue, ground, 14c. per Ib.; plate, 35c. per lb.; clear bon- 
net, 37c. Ib. 

Lead.—Local paint interests were interested in the report 
that the National Lead Co. is more than 2700 tons behind 
its orders in the New York district. In Boston the demand 
for all kinds of lead is steadily improving, as a result, no 
doubt, of the increased construction of homes throughout 
New England. Prices hold strong. 

White, in oil and dry, 12%-lb. kegs, 13%c. lb.; 25 and 50- 
lb. kegs, 1344c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13c.; for 500-Ib. lots 
and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and litharge, 
121%-lb. kegs, 13%c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13%4c.; 100-lb. 
kegs and larger, 13c.; red lead, in oil, 12%-lb. kegs, 14c.; 
25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13%c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13%c. Ib. 
Orange mineral, 12%4-lb. kegs, 13%c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 
13%c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13%. 

Oils, Etc.—Since last reports the turpentine market has 
been decidedly erratic and excited. At one time the market 
was up to $1.97 per gallon in barrel lots, which is by far the 
highest price ever quoted for it. The rise was followed by 
an equally abrupt drop. so that to-day the market is on the 
same level it was a week ago. The course of prices has been 
the direct result of speculation, for while there is a shortage 
of turpentine in the country, it is not sufficient to warrant 
any such price as $1.97 a gallon, according to paint houses 
here. Linseed oil prices have held steady. Denatured alco- 
hol is 4c. per gallon higher, now being quoted at 57c. Kero- 
sene also is higher. 

Castor oil, $2.30 per gal.; cylinder oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 
50 gal. or more, 25c. per gal.; kerosene, 50 gal. or more, 17c. 
gal.: lard oil, $1.80 gal.; alcohol, denatured. 57c. gal.; wood, 
$1.40 gal.: linseed, raw, in barrel lots, $2.37 gal.; in 10-gal. 
lots. $2.45; in 5-gal. lots, $2.52; in gal. lots, $2.57; neatsfoot. 
$1.85 gal.; sperm, $2.30 gal.; paraffin, 35c. gal.; floor oils, 50c. 
gal.: turpentine, $1.75 gal. in barrel lots; in 10-gal. lots, $1.82; 
in 5-gal lots, $1.85; in 1-gal. lots, $1.87. 

Shellac.—No more shellac gum at $1.25 is available on this 
market, $1.50 per pound being the general asking price. 
Small lots of gums are beginning to arrive via London, as 
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Was the practice before the war. The gums are shipped to 
Iingland from India, unloaded, and then reloaded in boats 
for America, which allows for a profit to the London dealer. 
During the war the gums were shipped direct here from 
India. 

Sundries.—All kinds of sundries are in unusually good de- 
mand for this time of the year and prices hold very firm. 
The flurry in turpentine has not been reflected in prices for 
floor waxes, etc. 

Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, 8c. lb.; commercial putty 
(in drums), 6c.; floor waxes, 45c. per lb.; paraffin wax in 
225-lb. cases, 118-20 melting, 944c. lb.; 123-25 melting, 9\4c.; 
128-30 melting, 1044¢.; crude wax, 7c. per lb.; paint remover, 
$2.50 list; oxalic acid, 35c. per Ib. 

Varnishes.—The recent upward revision in prices for the 
leading brands of varnishes has apparently helped rather 
than hurt business. Stocks here have been materially re- 
duced during the past ten days because of the inability of 
local concerns to get prompt shipments from factories. 


The following corporations have been granted Massa- 
chusetts charters: 


U. S. Toy & Novelty Manufacturing Co., Gardner, 
capital $1,450,000; incorporators: John P. Clary and 
Charles Bryant of Templeton, James J. Fairbanks and 
Herbert W. Blake of Gardner. 

L. B. Philbrick Co., Salem, paints, capital $50,000; 
incorporators: Albert W. Batcheller, Edmund G. Sulli- 
van, John F. Kuster, Silas Boyes and Leland H. Cole 
of Salem, William W. Jenks of Lynn, George G. Allen 
of Arlington. 

State Supply Co., Boston, plumbing and hardware 
supplies, capital $50,000; incorporators: George W. 
Ravin of Winthrop, Harry Blacklow of Roxbury, Sam- 
uel M. Harris of Brighton, Samuel L. Karp of Chelsea, 
Louis Ravin of Lynn. 


Joint Brooklyn Outing 


fay Pegg the recent obsequies held at the possum- 
like passing of the late John Barleycorn nor the 
apparent endeavor on the part of the revered St. 
Swithin to moisten a parched and arid land was suifi- 
cient to prevent a bevy of fair Brooklvn maidens and 
a goodly share of the masculine persuasion from 
enjoying life to its full at Midland Park, Staten Island, 
yesterday. 

The gala party, about one hundred strong, was made 
up of the office and sales forces and families of several 
Brooklyn manufacturers with offices on the Heights— 
The Charles H. Brown Paint Co., E. A.*Munns Kalso- 
mine Co., Brown Forwarding & Export Co., Inc., 
Love Trucking Co., Leadoil Co., and Warner Herculene 
Paint Co. 

The gay celebrants threw dull care away at their 
respective offices at nine in the morning and proceeded 
in motor trucks of the Love Trucking Co., and by 
automobile to the Staten Island Park where a sumptu- 
ous shore breakfast that more resembled a table d’hote 
dinner was served on their arrival. 

After the repast the party assembled on the athletic 
field for the afternoon sports in which startling per- 
formances followed in rapid succession. Never be it 
said that feminine charms are not associated with fleet- 
ness of foot for the sprints and potato races open to 
ladies only were contested with a vigor that surprised 
all comprehension. The representatives of “mere man” 
distinguished themselves, too, in a hundred yard dash, 
a race for fat men, a tug of war between married and 
unmarried, and a relay race between rival teams of 
bachelors and benedicts. 

The great event of the afternoon was the baseball 
game between “Munns Quality” and “Statesman” 
teams captained respectively by Frank Munns and 
J.S. Mowry. Oh, what a chance was lost by the scouts 
of “Uncle Robbie” and John McGraw to pick some real 
talent for the Robins and Giants. 

After the sports the contestants repaired to the 
dining hall where a mighty shore dinner, the kind you 
read about in advertisements but seldom get, was 
served. Witty speeches were made by the general 
managers of the companies represented—Messrs. 
Charles H. Brown, E. A. Munns and Harry Love—and 
— were awarded to the winners of the sporting 
events. 


Obituary 


FREDERICK ROBINSON PETTIT, vice-president and 
general manager J. I. Case Plow Co., Racine, Wis., died 
recently after a week’s illness with pneumonia. He 
was 35 years of age and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1904. 
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Chicago Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE 
Chicago, Aug. 16, 1919. 


O changes of any consequence have appeared on the 
N local market since our last report. The demand for 
paints continues to push hard on the heels of the 
supply, and there are numerous reports of additions to be 
built on paint factories. Not only are house and barn paints 
selling in surprisingly good volume, but there is a very sat- 
isfactory demand for varnishes and inside paints. This de- 
mand is growing as the Fall renting season approaches. 

The market on turpentine continues to go up with no 
apparent limit in sight, and linseed oil shows no signs of 
receding from its present high level. 

Brushes.—Paint brushes are selling in fair volume, al- 
though the present prices seem to have induced the painters 
to make the old brushes go as far as possible. Retailers 
in general are buying only to fill their needs for the Fall 
season, although there is nothing to indicate any lower 
prices in the Spring. 

Linseed Oil.—The demand for linseed oil continues strong, 
and considerably new crop oil has been sold at January 
prices. Recent reports from South Dakota, Minnesota and 
Eastern North Dakota show a very satisfactory flax crop, 
but in Montana and Western North Dakota it is reported 
that on the average not more than the seed flax will be re- 
turned. At the present time there is very little unsold oil 
in the hands of the crushers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly 
pure linseed oil, in barrels, 1 to 4 bbls., 1 delivery, raw, 
$2.48 per gal.; boiled, $2.50 per gal; 5 to 9 bbis., 1 delivery, 
raw, $2.28 per gal.; boiled, $2.30 per gal.; 10 bbls. or over, 
1 delivery, raw, $2.23 per gal.; boiled, $2.25 per gal. Terms, 
30 days net, or less 1 per cent if paid within 10 days from 
date of invoice. 

Turpentine.—Turpentine continues to climb and the import- 
ers say that the top price has not yet been reached. The pro- 
ducers and holders claim that production will fall short of 
the estimates and that high prices can be expected for 
some time. The foreign demand is still heavy with Eng- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Italy and Germany in the market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly 
pure turpentine, in barrels, $1.78 per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—Sales of denatured alcohol on the 
general market show great improvement during the past 
few weeks, and the recent advance in price seems rather to 
have stimulated the demand. The paint trade is reported 
to be using large quantities. Prices were advanced last 
week, but no changes have been reported since that time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 180 degree 
denatured alcohol, in barrels, 53c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. 
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cans, 20c. per gal higher; 1 gal. cans, 25c. per gal. higher; 
prices include containers; where sold in bulk, in less than 
barrels, the price is 10c. per gallon more, with extra charge 
for the cans. 

White Lead.—The demand for white lead at this time is 


reported to be greater than the available supply, and pro- 
ducers are doing their utmost to fill the orders coming in 
from paint manufacturers, jobbers and users. Despite the 


high prices of pig lead and linseed oil, prices of white lead 
in oil have not been changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 100-lb. 
kegs, 13c. per lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per lb.; 25-lb. Kegs, 
134c. per lb.; 1244-lb. kegs, 13%4c. per lb. Above are single 
keg prices. In lots of 500 lbs. or more, one delivery, 10 
per cent off. 

Shellac.—No changes in the conditions surrounding the 
shellac market are reported. There are no new supplies to 
be offered for shipment before October and current quota- 
tions really mean nothing. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure 
white shellac (4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $6.50 per gal.; 
pure orange shellac (4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $6 per gal. 

Dry Materials.—The general tone of the market on all 
dry materials is firm, and the demand is above normal. 
Prices hold steady, with no changes reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: New York 
Plaster of Paris, in barrels, $3.50 per bbl.; gilders’ whiting, 
in barrels, $1.75 @ $2.50 per cwt.; English Venetian Red, 
in barrels, $2.50 @ $4 per cwt. 


Catalogs Requested 


JOHNSONBURG, PA—F. J. Eagen, operating a branch 
store at Ridgway, has commenced business in the Odd 
Fellows’ Building. He will deal in the following, on 
which catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 
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White, Foreign, Umber, Burnt........ 28@30 
® ton .........-...mominal Chrome Yellow....... 38@45 
Domestic, prime, 
ja, te Goateds9.00@31.00 White and Red Lead, 
or aes, in bags &e.— 
ME cxneceuad 21.00@24.00 Cents 8 I 
Chalk, Enatish ..-@ton nominal Lead, American White 
eeccccee @ ton nominal ORE anaes *se-> 12 SOON 
Ohina Clay, Imported. 0. 23% aS White, less than 
Perrier r » pe 
Domestic eoccccece 20 100 Ib. ..-cee- $13.00@— 





500 lb. up to Brown, Spanish, hi 
2000 . = 


Ib., per grades, per ton. - -24.00@— 
100 Ib. ..... $11.70 @— Brown, Spanish, low 
= Ib. = to gra Gipepaeancipiin a) 16.00@— 
7 \ Carmine, No. 40, bulk. 5. 00@5.10 
100 Ib. .....$11.41 @— Green, Chrome, ordinary . 
10,000 Ib. up 7@15 
30,000 lb., per —-, o Chrome, Light. - 40 
le 50 


diu 
Metallic "Paint, @ ton, 


mum, 15 tons, sO Brown «nce ee eeeee $2.00@3 
per 100 lb...$10.88 @— Rea EPPS: 85. 009 40-00 
Litharge, American, Ochre, Medium, Umm. 
powdered, Steel 00@ 40.00 
egs, per 100 American Golden, em 
BR. ccccee +++--$18.00 @— 8 @10 
500 Ib. up to 2000 $11.70 @e— Foreign, Golden, # I., 
2000 lb. up to WU 5 cvadksacece : aes 
10,000 Ib. ....$11.41 @— Fo Mineral English, 
10,000 Ib. up to pre me 
80,000 Ib., per PR ck ddaae iiakeie 
100 ID. 20.000. $11.00 @— American ........ 13% alts 
Carload, minimum Red, Indian 
15 tons .......$10.88 @— American, 8100.14 @16 
Tusean......... 
Zine, Dry— Red, se B 100 Db. _* — 
Red Seat (French proc.) %e@ Sienna, Ttailan, ; burnt e 
— and powdered.. 6 15 
Green Sl. (French proc.) Burnt lump........ 2s 6 
10% @— Italian, Raw, pow- 
White Sl. (French proc.) GS. kcceaceense -. 6% @12 
11%@— American, Raw.. one 3 
American Process. American paws and 
5 p. c. lead sulphate, Powdered ....... 2%@ oe 
8% @8% Tale. — Niat¢écerceannn 


10 p. c. lead sulphate. . SOS 
20 p. c. lead sulphate. . Italian ee eecccccccecs 


35 p. c. lead sulphate. 7% — Terra Alba. 
Boe coccee AY ae — nominal 
eeeee nominal 
Dry Cslers— Amesieen, # 100 m. No. 1, 
5@— 
Black, Carbon Gas...12 ‘aes American, 8 100 PD. No 3¢ 
Black, Bone powdered. He $74 1.00@— 
Black, Drop .....--.. 54 @15 Umber, Turkey, Burnt 
Black, Lamp ........ 15 @45 and Powdered.....6 @ 6% 
Black, Ivory ........ 16 @30 Raw and powdered... .nominal 
Minera! Blacks, ®@ ton, Burnt, American... 3%@ 4 
5.00@ 45.00 .. 2 pe mina) 
Blue, Celestial daseade 12 @25 a wentns ceunste 3 @ 8% 
Blue, Chinese..... e 65@75 Yellow, Chrome, Pure. 23@— 
Blue, Pranion. Domestic, Oxi a Red, Domestic, 
WD bc cctccocac 2 @3% 
Rine, Prussian Foreign... nv inal Ver srmiltion, Quick Silver. 
Blue, Soluble........ 68@78 MEN “eseceesades 1.65@— 
Blue, Ultramarine, bbl 12@40 GE .cedvaickancads nominal 








Publicity for 


the Retailer. 





3 and 4—These ads give the “why” and “wherefore” of 
garage hardware 





Yes! 


Ball Bearings 
in 


garage hinges 


Between each joint of Stan- 
ley Garage Hinges are ball- 
bearings set in race-ways of 
hardened steel. The joints 
do not grind together when 
your garage door swings 
they roll over their bearings 
smoothly and easily. 

All the wear and friction is 
on-the bearings, which 
means that both friction and 
wear are at a mechanical 
minimum. 

This ball-bearing feature is 
one of several which make 
Stanley Garage Hinges the 
best for your garage. Then 
there are Stanley Garage 
Door Bolts, Latches, Pulls, 
and the Stanley Garage 
Door Holder —all designed 
especially for garages and 
carried by better hardware 
stores everywhere. 





W. J. CORBETT 


HARDWARE CO. 











Discussing the Fine Points of Garage 
Hardware—Good Presentation of 





















STANLEY 


Garage Hardware 


N building a garage you can-' 


not be too careful in select. 
ing hardware. ‘The doors are 
your garage’s most used part— 
the ease with whicl: they swing 
and the security with which 
they are held shut and open 
depends upon their hardware. 






Garage Door Holder 
No. 1774 


The Stanley Beiter is an arm of 
steel which locks the 

smashing your car. wing 
docr out and the holder catches 
and locks it open. ‘lo close the 
door pull the handle. 


3 gs Garage DoorHinge 
@ @ No.1457,24inches 


Stanley Garaze Hinges allow the 
doors toclose weather-tight. They 


Duplex 
Latch 
No. 1264 
Stanley Latches 
give you a strong, 
comfortable grip 
for handling gar- 


Garage Door Cremone 
Bolt, No. 1052 


This bolt locks your heavy doors 
a“ sep “nd bottom by a turn of the 
paty 


W. J. Corbett 
Hardware Co. 


Phone 270 


Congress and Main 
Streets 











Glass Cooking Ware—Interesting 
Page from Store Paper 


By Burt J. PARIS 


Many Attractive Items 
No. 1 (8% in. w 11 in.) 


A FEW weeks ago, we spoke about an ad which 
listed a number of specially attractive items 
which had not received any great amount of adver- 
tising. The same is true to a certain degree of this 
page, which is taken from the current number of 
the store paper and monthly catalog published by 
C. Y. Schelly & Bro., of Allentown, Pa. 

How often do you see thermometers featured? 
and fly traps? and kitchen scales? and porch gates? 
Not so often as the other articles you see featured 
on this page. 

This page is unusually attractive, due to the 
number of first-class cuts used. These cuts are 
furnished by a hardware advertising service and we 
think money is well invested in subscribing to such 
a service for good advertising is impossible with- 
out good cuts. 


2—-Featuring the chief points of glass cooking ware 


Better Bake In Pyrex 











It’s quicker, better, daintier. This specially prepared 
glassware retains the heat, facilitating the baking and 
keeping foodstuffs hot. You can watch the process of 
cooking and save underbaking or overbaking foods. You 
can see the crystal clean-ness of the baking receptable be- 
fore and after using. Too, you bake and serve in the 





same dish—saving time and trouble. A shapé for every 
use. Shipment just received. Prices 20c and up. 


J. D. Sanford & Son 


“THE QUALITY HARDWARE SHOP” 
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The copy is another feature of this page. With- 
out the sparkling copy, the cuts would not be so 
effective. 

One thing we never like about the Schelly store 
paper is its studious avoidance of anything appear- 
ing or sounding like price quotation. The Schelly 
firm may have some reason for avoiding prices, but 
we cannot imagine what it could be. Certainly 
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Glass Cooking Ware 
No. 2(2 cols. x 4 in.) 


HERE is an ad on glass cooking ware taken from 
the current issue of the Hardware Herald, the 
store paper published monthly by J. D. Sanford & 
Son, Laurinburg, N. C. 

The points are well made. Glass cooking ware 


1—Interesting reading for everybody on this page 





q STRIKE ONE! 








and as for the base-ball enthusiasts 


HANDY KITCHEN SCALES 





CIMENT TOOLS 





Perhaps you need a new garden 
walk; a piece of side-walk may need 





we ire ready with a line of every- 
thing that is necessary to play a good 
game with. What’s more, you can 
gamble on their quality because they 
are REACH made—the best to be had 
at consistently low prices. 


ALUMINUM WARE 





Every lady of the house should look 
over our line of Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils which we sell at prices that 
more than please. Every article is 
guaranteed and will give long and sat- 
isfactory service. 


PORCH GATES 





They will keep your children out of 
danger. Three feet high and open to 
six feet wide. Use one at the head of 
the stairs or across the porch. 


UNIVERSAL 
HOME NEEDS 


Every woman owes it 
to herself to make 
housekeeping as cozy 
as possible and at the 
same time get the best 
results from her work. 

The Food Chopper 
does the work in much 
less time than it took 


the old fashioned way and at the 
same time does it much better. 


In these days there should be no 
waste or loss of food value. Weighing 
and measuring your foods are of prime 
Importance. Try one of our “Colum- 
bia” scales in your kitchen; after 
you’ve used it a short while you will 
thank us. 


GUARD 
YOUR CHILDREN’S HEALTH 





Even temperature is the secret of 
health in the home. Keeping an eye 
on the thermometer is the best pre- 
ventative of colds and resultant ill- 
ness. Place a Cabinet Thermometer 
in your home. 


FLY SWATTERS 


PATO APRIL 1h 1916 





Protecting yourself and family with 
a fly swatter will give you a little 
exercise; at the same time it will keep 
flies from multiplying by the thous- 
ands. 


Hardware needs for July are numer- 
ous. Look around a bit. You'll see 
something that will be needed before 
long. 





“Balloon Trap” 
These fly traps are 
made with 12-mesh 
wire netting. Tin bot- 
“Harper Trap” tom. 


patching up in spots. We are ready 
to tell you how to go about it and 
suggest the proper tools to do a per- 
fect job. We can supply you with 
Trowels, Jointers, Edgers, Groovers, 
Pointers, Tampers, etc. 


GOIN’ A FISHIN’? 





It’s time. Get your tackle ready. 
There’s going to be great fishing all 
summer and it’s just started. Come 
on up to C. Y. SCHELLY & BRO., 32- 
34 No. Seventh Street, and get a line 
and rod, some flies, hooks, sinkers, etc. 
A month ago you were wishin—now 
it’s time to go fishin’. 





This is just to call your attention 
to the fact that we carry some of the 
best Revolvers, Guns and Ammunition 
that your money can buy. Our prices 
won’t take very much of your money 
either. 





A good housekeeper is very particu- 
lar about her kitchen utensils. That's, 
why we sell nothing but the best. 








price adds to the attractiveness and pulling power 
of advertising, especially where the amounts in- 
volved are relatively small. If a kitchen cabinet or 
a vacuum cleaner is involved, we might understand 
a desire to save mention of price until the cus- 
tomer is in the store, but what is the objection to 
pricing a thermometer which at most would cost no 
more than half a dollar? 


does permit a constant inspection of the cooking 
process and the fact that foods may be served and 
kept in the receptacles until used up makes a strong 
appeal to the housewife who heretofore has, for in- 
stance, baked a pie in a tin and removed it to a dish, 
necessitating more labor than would be needed with 
glassware and not preserving the food quite as 
dainty in the bargain. 
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More and more housewives are adding glass cook- 
ing ware to their kitchen equipment and the hard- 
ware dealer may profitably keep it before his trade. 

The illustration in this ad is particularly good, 
as it suggests the many uses for the glassware. 
We strongly recommend using such cuts as show all 
the shapes and sizes of the ware. 


‘‘Brass Tack’ Talk on Garage Hardware 
Nos. 3 and 4 (1 col. x 11 in.) (See page 88) 
ENTLEMEN, allow us to introduce two ads on 
garage hardware used by the W. J. Corbett 
Hardware Company, Tucson, Ariz. We read these 
ads and feel we know as much about the fine points 
of garage hardware as the store salesman himself. 
For one thing, we believe very few persons inter- 
ested in putting up their own garage know that 


Hardware Age 


they can secure garage hardware with ballbearings, 
and this point makes an especial appeal to the 
motorist, who, more than any other citizen, appre- 
ciates the function of ballbearings in making 
things run easily. 

Other points which are specially pleasing to learn 
about are the comfortable hand grip, the door holder. 
for the lack of which many an expensive pair of 
lenses have been broken by a sudden gust of wind. 

The locking bolt is also of great interest to the 
man who wants to make as much trouble for thieves 
as is possible. 

Altogether these two ads are an education on 
garage hardware and very valuable advertising for 
the Corbett Company. An extended campaign 
along such lines would enable the Corbett Company 
to attract the bulk of the garage hardware buyers 
in their locality. 


Among the Manufacturers and Jobbers 


The Howard Stove Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., and the 
Zenith Stove & Heater Co., Pittsburgh, have merged 
under the name of the Howard Stove Co. The main 
offices of the new company will be at Beaver Falls. 
The Howard company was capitalized at $50,000, and 
the Zenith company at $18,000, while the capital of the 
new concern will be $68,000. William Walker, Shields, 
Pa., is president; Herman G. Scott, Sewickley, Pa., 
secretary, and John W. DuPuy, Beaver Falls, treasurer. 


The Standard Metals Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been incorporated in Delaware with a capital stock 
of $3,000,000 by Frank C. Park, W. L. Lenley and W. K. 
Elder, to manufacture iron and metal specialties. 

The Master Tire & Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, re- 
cently incorporated, will construct a six-story plant at 
Leo and Shafer Streets, North Dayton. 

The Dayton Standard Scale Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with $80,000 capital stock by James 
E. Barnes and others. Nothing has been given out as 
to its plans. 

The John C. Turner Co., Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer 
of toys, has increased its capital stock from $100,000 
to $300,000 and has plans under way for a factory 
estimated to cost $100,000. 

Kell, Mock & Co., Newark, N. J., have been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $75,000 by Jacob and 
David Kell, and Joseph Mock, Jr., to manufacture 
automobile parts, etc. 

The National Auto Radiator & Fender Co., 9 East 
Lanvale Street, Baltimore, Md., has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital stock by George J. and Christopher 
C. Diering and Karl Steinmann. 

The Yale Tire & Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., 
will build a power plant, 48 x 48 ft., at its works on 
Dixwell Avenue, Highwood. 

The Ideal Knife Co., Providence, R. I., recently or- 
ganized, has established a works at 95 Pine Street. 

The Victory Tire & Rubber Co., 385 East 149th 
Street, New York, has increased its capital from $300,- 
000 to $750,000. Notice of change of name to the 
Rydon Tire & Rubber Co. has also been filed. 

The Needham Tire Co., Needham, Mass., manufac- 
turer of automobile tires, etc., has arranged for a stock 
issue of $600,000, the proceeds for plant extensions. 
It is building an addition to increase the output about 
300 per cent, and it is proposed to have this building 
fully equipped with machinery and ready for operation 
2arly in September. The extension will include a power 
station for works operation. 

The Myers Auto Pump Co., Paterson, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by G. F. 
Myers and E. M. Culp, to manufacture automobile 
pumps. 

The P. S. Townsend Co., West Orange, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $500,000 by S. 
Percy Townsend, Ralph E. and Ernest C. Lum, to 
manufacture lawn mowers, etc. 

The Cincinnati offices of the Whitaker-Glessner Co. 
have been removed from the Johnson Building to the 
St. Paul Building, Fourth and Walnut Streets. A. F. 
Scherer is sales manager. 

The Auto-Curtain Glass Company of Worcester, a 


$50,000 organization, has been granted a Massachu- 


setts charter to deal in windows with fabric surfaces. 
The incorporators are: Alexander F. Balcom, Charles 
J. Goguen, Edwin M. Whalen and C. Joseph Graham, 
all of Worcester. 

The American Spark Plug Company of Boston, with 
a capital of $150,000, has been granted a Massachu- 
setts charter. 

An inventory of the estate of Charles A. Plummer, 
who died in February, was filed last week in the Probate 
Court, Portland. A total of $525,000 in real estate 
and personal property was listed. The greater por- 
tion of this estate is willed to his widow. Mr. Plum- 
mer was long in the steamfitting, heating and hard- 
ware business on Union Street, Portland, Me. 


Coming Conventions 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN 
HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 1919. Headquar- 
ters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James Fernley, secre- 
tary, National Hardware Association, 505 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. F. D. Mitchell, secretary, American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, IIl., Dec. 8 and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, chair- 
man, Detroit, Mich. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 9, 
10, 11, 1919. W. B. Porch, secretary-treasurer, Okla- 
homa City. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 1920. P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treas- 
urer, Stevens Point. 

New YoRK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Syracuse, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 
20, 1920. Headquarters, Onondaga Hotel. Exhibition, 
State Armory, Jefferson Street. John B. Foley, secre- 
tary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 17, 
18, 19, 20, 1920. H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 23, 24, 25, 1920. George A. Fiel, 
secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1920. James B. 
Carson, secretary, Dayton. 

MIssoURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, St. Joseph Auditorium, St. 
Joseph, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1920. F. X. Becherer, secre- 
tary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis. 


Reading matter continues on page 92 
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McKINNEY HARDWARE 


Sor garage doors 





NO. 1840 GARAGE HINGE WITH ANTI-FRICTION WASHERS 








NO. 





1809% REVERSED PAD T-HINGE 


needs real, honest-to-goodness hinges it’s on his 


} F there’s any one place where your customer 
garage doors. 


Out in all kinds of weather, subject to all manner 
of rough usage, neglected oftentimes, and forgotten, 
these strapping big fellows illustrated here can be 
depended upon to function as they should, not for a 
few months only, but for many years to come. 


They’re built from the first, to last—you can tell 
that the minute you lay hands on them—and there’s 
nothing like selling goods you believe in. 


When making up your next 
order for garage hardware 
don’t forget to include McKin- 
ney No. 1840 and No. 1809%. 


Mc KINNEY MANUFACTURING GCOMPANY 


WROUGHT STEEL BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


‘‘Lorain’’ Range 


The “Lorain” gas and coal range, 
manufactured by the National Stove 
Company, Lorain, Ohio, was designed 
for simplicity of operation. It offers 
the housewife a range that could be 
used either as a gas or coal range 
without any fussing or complicated 
methods. 

The gas oven is a “direct action” 
type of oven. This is absolutely in- 
dependent of the coal range. It has 
its own provisions for primary and 
secondary air, also has an independent 
vent for burnt gas fumes. By an 
ingenious arrangement of flues, the 
oven is strictly a coal heated oven. 
The oven can be operated either as 
a gas or a coal range without any 
change or removing or adding of 
parts. All that is required is to 

















“Lorain” gas and coal range 


operate one damper which automati- 
cally makes a complete change from 
gas to coal or vice versa. So ab- 
solutely is the oven independently 
either gas or coal that the gas oven 
¢an be used while coal is employed 
for heating or for cooking with the 
top holes. One can start the fire with 
coal and use the oven with gas, and 
then, as the range heats up, shut off 
the gas and finish with the coal. This 
can be done by simply operating the 
one damper mentioned above. 

The top gas burners are independent 
of the coal cooking top. They never 
have to be lifted out or changed. 


They are always ready for use. There 
is no connection between the coal 
and gas tops. Each has its in- 
dependent vents for burnt products. 
The broiler is, of course, independent 
and ready for use at any time in- 
dependently of the rest of the range. 
The plate warmer obtains its heat 
from the flue passing through the 
compartment. 

The body is finished in a handsome, 
durable stippled, dark blue porcelain 
enamel. The high broiler and plate 
warmer are finished in non-corrosive, 
black finish, with white porcelain 
splash back. The construction is 
angle-iron corners and base. The 
trim is partly lustrous black, rust 
proof finish and highly polished 
nickel. The firebox and grate are 
the same as used in the “Lorain” 
coal range. 


Surf Electric Washer 


The Surf electric washer, made by 
the Surf. Mfg. Company, 519 Grand 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, derives 
its name from the fact that its special- 
ly designed oscillating tub with raised 
screened end bottom creates a surf-, 
like action of soapy water both under 
and over the clothes 72 times a min- 
ute. At the same time, it is stated, 

















The Surf electric washer 


that the action is so gentle as not to 
injure the most delicate fabrics. 

It is advised that there is nothing 
inside the tub to rub, wear or tear the 


clothes. Thorough washing is accom- 
plished simply by forcing an abnor- 
mally large amount of soapy water 
through the clothes in the least pos- 
sible time. It takes only from 12 to 
15 minutes to wash clothes spotlessly 
clean, without boiling or rubbing. 

The Surf electric washer is made 
in one size only (eight sheet capacity) 
with either copper or galvanized tub. 
It is very simple both in construction 
and operation—and is almost noise- 
less. It is considered absolutely safe 
and built so that it will not get out of 
order. 


‘* Kolpak ’’ Home Canner 


The No. 7 Pearce “Kolpak” home 
canner put out by the Pearce Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., is only 
half as high as a two tier canner. 
When placed on the average high 
stove it is easy to remove the full 
jars from the canner. Handles are 
provided on this rack for taking out 
the entire rack from the canner, or 
with the “Locktite”’ Lifter, which 
comes with the canner, any single jar 
may be removed. 

The outfit holds both pints and 











The “Kolpak” home canner, No. 7 


quarts of any style. By means of a 
novel construction, the rack is re- 
versible, one side spaced for seven 
quart cans and the other side for eight 
pint cans. A floating bottom is pro- 
vided which automatically adjusts it- 
self whichever side of the rack is up. 
It is durable, and is made of heavy, 
tinned wire, electric welded. It is 
rigid and rust-proof, and will wear in- 
definitely. The container is of heavy 
material, heavily seamed, with a dura- 
ble cover. The feet of the rack keep 
jars safely off the fire bottom. 


Reading matter continues on page 94 
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Worksrite 
Day or Nite 








One set of “‘Slidetite’’ garage door hardware installed in your community will 
surely sell many others. Every garage owner who sees “‘Slidetite’’ in use wants it on 


his garage. It needs only to/be demonstrated to sell. 


Doors can’t sag. Stand where you open 
Make an attractive and con- 


Easy to operate. 
Close weather-tight. 


Simple to install. 
them without locks or holders. 
venient doorway. 


Made for garages of any style, private or public. 


“Slidetite” gives satisfaction to 
the user and profit to the dealer. 8 


Write for particular information and prices 


\CHARD 
RwiLcox Ss 





AURORE 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


cutcaco’” AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 





LONDON. ONT. 


















































‘* Bridgeport’ Grease Cup 


The Garrison Company, 346 George 
Street, Bridgeport, Conn., has just in- 
troduced the “Bridgeport” center- 
thread grease cup for which it makes 
the following statement. It won’t 
rattle off, it eliminates any danger of 
crossing and jamming threads, is easy 
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Detail view “Bridgeport” grease cup 


to fill and refill, prevents any grease 
leakage, has a positive feed and is 
practically indestructible. It screws 
into a standard thread. The grease 
cup is considered economical and 
practical from every standpoint. 


Tool for Motorists 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, are offering a new 
handy tool for “auto-ists” for clean- 
ing spark plugs. This tool, known as 
Kleen Spark, consists of a file and 
knife blade, made in one piece, with 
two screw caps as holders. 





ee 
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New Disston tool 


The blade is of good quality steel 
and was designed especially for scrap- 
ing the inside of spark plugs. The 
file is beveled like a chisel for clean- 








New Products Being 
Placed on the Market by 
Accessory Manufacturers 
Are Announced to the 
Trade on This Page 
Weekly by HARDWARE 
AGE. 











ing gummy, oiled surfaces. It is 
claimed that it can also be used as a 
gauge to regulate the proper distance 
between points so as to get the best 
results from the spark. 


Pressure Regulator 


An automatic pressure regulator 
for automobile tires, wherewith an 
exact and even pressure can be main- 
tained, has just been put on the mar- 
ket by the Automatic Safety Tire 
Valve Corporation, 1765 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The new automatic pressure regula- 
tor can be permanently attached to 
each tire valve in place of the dust 
cap. It is adjusted by means of a 
movable collar calibrated to read 
pounds of pressure. When the tires 
are inflated the regulator automatic- 
ally shuts off the air when the set 
pressure is reached, at the same time 
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Automatic pressure regulator 


giving warning by a distinctive 
whistling sound. This whistle is 
caused by the excess air escaping 





through a port in the side of the reg- 
ulator. 

In construction the automatic pres- 
sure regulator is much like an ordi- 
nary tire gauge. The movable collar 
around the top, with which it is set 
for a desired pressure, controls a ball 
and spring valve inside which will 
admit no air after the set pressure is 
reached. 


‘‘Double Worm’”’ Jacks 


A new application of the worm 
drive principle is being made on jacks 
by the Iron City Products Co., 7501- 
7511 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh, 

















Double worm jack 


Pa. These jacks are worked on the 
“double worm” principle, in which 
both a right and left-hand worm are 
cut on the worm shaft, which meshes 
with right and left-hand worm gears. 
These gears carry heavy pinions be- 
tween which the lifting bar, having a 
double set of teeth on either side, is 
raised or lowered by the double action 
of the component sets of gearing with- 
out loss of friction on the worm shaft 
or lifting bar. 

There are only four working parts 
in the lifting mechanism and no small 
parts to get out of order. 

A number of different sizes of vari- 
ous capacities, for various uses, are 
made. 


Reading matter continues on page 96 
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HE Star Cord Tread grips fast and tight on 

slippery pavements or muddy roads. Sure, safe 
traction is assured and skidding dangers are mini- 
mized to the vanishing point. 

And yet this five-angled vacuum tread is noiseless 
—quite quiet. 

Inside, each Star Cord Tire is just as well- 
designed and made. The materials are extra good— 
and they are there in extra quantities. Thick, tough 
treads; toughened sidewalls; wide breaker strips and 
a special layer of rubber that welds the carcass and 
tread into one firm unit—Star Treads don’t separate 
—they can’t. 

These are tires you can be proud to sell and 
recommend—any year and every year. They are the 
kind of tires that help build a permanently profitable 
auto accessory department. Write us—exclusive 
franchise details are interesting. 





Not Accidentally Made in Cord and Fabric by 
Good But Made ; 
— «THE STAR RUBBER COMPANY 
Good—Always! sence ae: ee , 
AKRONS MASTER: TIRE BUILDERS 
1059 Crozier St. Akron, O. 
BRANCHES: 
New York: 226 W. 52nd St. 
Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. 
328 Peachtree St. 1922 Grand Ave. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


ILMINGTON, DEL.—Isaac Miller has commenced 

business at 120 Market Street, under the name 
of Miller’s Auto Supply. A wholesale and retail stock 
of automobile accessories and mechanics’ tools will be 
carried. Catalogs requested on automobile tires and 
accessories. 

West Brooklyn, Ill.—F. D. Gehant & Son are making 
improvements in their store on Johnson Street, includ- 
ing a new steel ceiling, wall cases, etc. 

Ferdinand, Ind.—Knust E. Helming requests cata- 
logs on the following: Buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cream separators, dairy 
supplies, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps and washing machines. 

Pella, Iowa.—A. van Drimmeleff has disposed of his 
stock to I. J. Beerends, who requests catalogs on farm 
implements. 

De Soto, Kan.—Stuchbery & Hiddleston, successors to 
Stuchbery & Soule, request catalogs on a line of fur- 
niture. 

Kensington, Kan.—Shinkle Bros. are now occupying 
their new quarters. 

Hartford, Mich.—Page and Walker are purchasers 
of the stock of builders’ hardware, cutlery, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, washing machines, shelf hardware, 
etc., of Mortimer & Hickey. ‘ 

Breckenridge, Minn.—The Service Company _ has 
commenced business here, handling the following lines, 
on which catalogs are requested: Automobile acces- 
sories, electrical household specialties, gasoline en- 
gines, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, plumbing department and washing machines. 

Tyler, Minn.—S. P. Sondergaard has purchased the 
— of Charles Sorensen in the hardware business 

ere. 

Winona, Minn.—The Morrison-Miller Hardware 
Company has been succeeded bv the Winona Hardware 
Company. A new corporation has been formed with a 
capital stock of $100,000, and the wholesale and retail 
business will be largely increased. K. R. Morrison is 
president; A. J. Salsgeber, vice-president; O. W. Boss- 
hard, treasurer, and A. A. Miller, secretary. 

Ozark, Mo.—The Bingham Hardware Company has 
succeeded to the business of the Ozark Hardware Com- 
pany. 

Neosho, Mo.—John T. Bowers has disposed of his in- 
terest in the Briggs Hardware Company to Charles D. 
Payne. 

Windsor, Mo.—The T. G. Carter & Son Mercantile 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $26,000. T. G. Carter is president, J. S. Carter, Jr., 
vice-president, and George H. Carter, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Rome, N. Y.—The A. S. White Hardware Company 
has changed its name to the Rome Hardware & Imple- 
ment Company, Inc. Catalogs requested on a general 
line of hardware, etc. 

Brevard, N. C.—W. E. Bishop & Co. have built an 
addition to their store building. A complete stock of 
the following will be carried: Automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods and tin shop. Catalogs requested on a general 
line of hardware. 

Denton, N. C.—The Denton Hardware Company has 
erected a new store building 25 x 70 ft., two story. 
The concern requests catalogs on automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing 
and shelf hardware. 

Goldsboro, N. C.—The Handley-Stallings Hardware 
Company, 108 N. John Street, has increased its capital 
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stock to $32,000. The firm’s business is both wholesale 
and retail. ; 


Landa, N. D.—O. Olson has sold his stock to O. L. 
Gorder and L. C. Gorder. Business will be continued 
under the name of O. L. Gorder & Co. 

Luverne, N. D.—The Luverne Hardware & Imple- 
ment Company has commenced business here, handling 
a stock of automobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. Catalogs re- 
quested on a general line of hardware. 


Ryder, N. D.—Lenartson & Snippen have dissolved 
partnership. Henry Snippen will continue the business. 

— N. D.—J. M. C. McMaster has started in busi- 
ness here. 


Walum, N. D.—The Campbell Bros. Hardware Com- 
pany has been organized and incorporated to deal in 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glass, 
dairy supplies, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, pre- 
pared roofing, shelf hardware, sporting goods and 
washing machines. The officers of the new concern are 
Bert Campbell, president and manager; Grover Camp- 
bell, vice-president, and George J. Jacobson, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Milford, Ohio.—The Milford Hardware Company has 
been taken over by Harry Miller, Frank Ray and 
Blythe Jones. The business will be continued at the 
same location. 

Janesville, Ohio.—The Price Implement Company 
has increased its capital from $50,000 to $75,000. The 
firm’s business is wholesale and retail. 

Devol, Okla.—The Devol Hardware Company has 
opened a store here. Its stock will consist of automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties. fishing tackle, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, harness, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods and washing machines. Catalogs 
requested. 

Wanette, Okla—The Way-Neel Hardware Company, 
successor to E. B. Monday, requests catalogs on fur- 
niture. 

Wilson, Okla.—The. Banner Hardware Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are P. W. McKay, Walter Hodges, Nancy 
A. Moore and W. L. Jackson. 

Claire City, S. D—The Olson Hardware Company is 
purchaser of the Ercink hardware store. Catalogs re- 
quested on builders’ hardware. 

Montrose, S. D.—C. S. Griffith has sold his interest 
in the Pixley & Griffith hardware business to E. A. 
Amburn. Pixley & Amburn is the new firm name. 

Salem, S. D.—Tyler & Hallas have been succeeded by 
Hallas & Sons. A new modern one-story building has 
been erected, and a complete stock installed. 

Mobeetie, Tex.—The Mobeetie Hardware Company 
has been bought by W. D. Lee. 

Troup, Tex.—T. M. Murply has sold his stock to the 
W. E. Burke Lumber Company. The new concern re- 
quests catalogs. 

Hillyard, Wash.—The Kehoe Hardware, 521 Market 
Street, is enlarging its present quarters and adding 
a line of furniture. 
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